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THE LIFE STORY OF FATHER 
CHRISTMAS. 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY. 


“Old years have been—new years have been— 
and fleeted fast away, 
Since first brave ‘ Father Christmas’ came and 
caroll’d at the door ; 
He always found a cheerful cup and a jesting 
word to say, 
And a thousand fervent wishes—he deserves a 
thousand more.” 

HE jovial old gentleman who has so 
long been the presiding deity of 
the Yuletide has a life story 

which divides itself into many chapters 
descriptive of the ideas peculiar to 
succeeding ages. Still, whether it be in 
the mythology of Greece and Rome, in the 
Druidical observances of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, or associated with the pagan 
rites of the hardy Norsemen, the presid- 
ing genius of the mid-winter festival is 
invariably a god of plenty. He comes 
to replenish the earth and bring gifts to 
men. St. Nicholas descending the 
chimney to put gifts in the children’s 
shoes, Santa Claus filling the waiting 
stockings with toys, and old Father 
Christmas bringing good cheer and 
merriment in his train are all the 
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embodiment of one idea, which had 
its root in the Roman worship of 
Satu, and the Greek festival of 
Kronia. 

In December the Romans feasted in 
honour of Saturn, the banished son of 
Ccelus and Gaia, who fled from heaven 
to bring happiness and tranquillity 
to earth and inaugurated the Golden 
Age. The representation of Saturn as 
a hoary man bent with age, holding 
a scythe in his right hand, was the 
early prototype of our hale old Father 
Christmas garnering the store of good 
things for the Yuletide feast. But 
around the beneficent personality of 
Saturn gathered a worship which was 
distinguished by unrestrained license 
and merriment until Saturnalia became 
synonymous with scandalous orgies. 
In like manner the Greeks feasted 
Kronos in the drear December days 
in hopeful anticipation of a rejuvenated 
earth. 

At the winter solstice too, the Pagan 
Briton worshipped under the oak tree 
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and cut the sacred mistletoe, and the 
hardy Saxon feasted in honour of Woden 
and Thor if haply those mighty gods 
would deign to warm and replenish the 
earth. The Saxons called the mid- 
winter feast “ Mother Night,” or “ Yule,” 
the time of revelry and rejoicing. The 
Teutonic races also cherished the Yule- 
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Canterbury, bearing aloft the Cross of 
Christianity, he was charged by Pope 
Gregory not to arbitrarily deal with the 
Pagan Saxon festivals, but rather to 
convert such celebrations into a form of 
worship consistent with the new religion 
which he came to preach. On the first 
anniversary of the birth of Christ, after 


OLD CHRISTMAS. 


A Quaint Representation of “Father Christmas'’ Riding a Goat. 


From an Old Print. 


tide feast when Freyer or Fro, the 
sun-god, awoke and lighted up his wheel 
once more to fructify the earth. It was a 
boar which drew Freyer’s ship, the 
Skidbladnir, and lighted the dark places 
with his golden bristles, and a boar’s 
head crowned the Yule feast of our Saxon 
forefathers. 

When Augustine came over the hill to 


the arrival of St. Augustine, thousands 
were baptised into the new Faith amidst 
great feasting and rejoicing, and in such 
way the festival of Christmas was 
inaugurated in Saxon England with rites 
characteristic of the discarded Pagan 
worship. 

But the Saxon Christians required a 
something concrete to please their fancy 
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and so the mid-winter festival of Pagan 
times and the anniversary of the birth of 
Christ were symbolised in a representa- 
tion of Father Christmas, a hoary person 
suggestive of the dying year, and yet a 
beneficent being who loaded the table 
with good cheer. At the revels he 
appeared in cos- 
tume as patron 
of .the Yuletide 
feast, and was the 
central figure in 
the groups of 
mummers who 
enacted dramas 
and made merry 
for the guests. 
Poets sang the 
praises of the 
holly-crowned 
old man _ and 
painters drew his 
portrait and in- 


vested it with 
elaborate symbo- 
lism. 


The most in- 
teresting pic- 
torial represen- 
tation of Father 
Christmas which 
[ have discovered 
shows him as a 
jovial old man 
riding astride a 
goat. His long 
flowing locks 
are decked with 
holly and mistle- 
toe ; in the right 
hand he carries 
the wassail bowl, 
emblem of good 
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genial figure, battling with snow and 
sleet, triumphantly sparkled on the first 
Christmas cards, and models of him 
crowned the first Christmas trees set up 
in this country. The dear old gentleman 
is a favourite still, but he has a serious 
rivalin Santa Claus. Father Christmas was 
bluff and hearty, 
and made no 
secret about the 
gifts he brought. 
His manners had 
the frankness of 
primitive times. 
But Santa Claus 
has adopted an 
artful véle which 
captivates the 
youthful imagi- 
nation. Still he 
is not a particu- 
larly original 
person, at least 
as he appears in 
this country, for 
though adopting 
methods of his 
own to wrest 
the sceptre of 
supremacy from 
Father Christ- 
mas, he copies 
his appearance in 
every particular. 
Indeed Santa has 
shown himself as 
artful as Pope 
Gregory when 
he “ caught ” the 
Saxons by per- 
miiting them to 
use Pagan cere- 
monial in Chris- 


cheer, and on SAINT NICHOLAS RESTORING TO LIFE THE THREE tian worship 
; c - . 
the left arm is SS ht ESS eee Fee, Santa is properly 
slung a basket of From an Illuminated Missal. a bishop, and if 
Christmas fare, he had invaded 


in which a bottle of wine plays a con- 
spicuous part, while peeping from under 
the arm, beside the basket, is the head of 
a child, indicating the connection of the 
nativity with this otherwise pagan figure 
of a god of plenty. 

Old Father Christmas enjoyed many 
centuries of domestic worship, and his 


this country in an honest spirit would 
have worn his episcopal robes, but “ No,” 
said he, “those English children have 
not yet got rid of their Druidical fore- 
fathers; they are Pagans at bottom, so 
instead of my mitre I must put holly and 
mistletoe on my anointed head, wear a 
fur coat or buffalo skins instead of 
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sacred garments, and discard even the 
holy crook for a trident, or some other 
foolish thing. However,” argued Santa, 
“they like my presents in their stockings, 
so 1 may as well dress like that antedi- 
luvian Father Christmas in order to 
captivate them.” On the whole, this is 
a distinct triumph for our ancient friend. 
His rival aids in keeping his personality 
alive. 

In this respect the history of Santa 
Claus becomes a part of the life story of 
Father Christmas. Santa Claus began 
his career as the good Bishop St. Nicholas, 
and doubtless considers that he scores 
heavily over Father Christmas by having 
a recorded history. St. Nicholas was 
born of wealthy parents, in the City of 
Patara,in Asia Minor, and gave evidence 
that he was not an ordinary child by 
standing upright in his bath, immediately 
after his birth. He appears to have 
known nothing of original sin, for such 
was his infantile piety, that on fast days 
he declined the natural nourishment 
offered by his mother. Of course he 
entered the Church, and became a 
bishop. 

For many years he ruled over the See 
of Myra, and by several miraculous deeds 
on behalf of young people, became known 
as the special benefactor of children. 
There are several versions of the famous 
miracle he performed in raising three boys 
to life. One relates that a- wealthy 
gentleman sent his two sons to Myra to 
pay their respects to the good Bishop 
Nicholas. As the youths arrived late in 
the city they went to an inn for the 
night, intending to call on the bishop 
next morning. During the night they 
were murdered by the landlord, in order 
to secure their belongings, and he con- 
cealed their bodies in a pickling tub. 
St. Nicholas saw in a vision what had 
taken place, and, crozier in hand, went to 
the inn. The landlord confessed his 
crime, and the bishop, on being shown 
the pickling tub, waved his hand over it, 
and the boys hopped out alive, none the 
worse for their adventure. 

Although two boys are mentioned in 
this story, the representations of St. 
Nicholas performing the miracle invari- 
ably show three. There is a picture over 
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the altar of the Church of St. Nicholas, in 
Ghent, in which the bishop, in full robes, 
stands with uplifted forefinger beside a 
tub, in which the three boys, restored to 
life, are praising him with uplifted hands. 
There is a similar representation in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. One of a 
more gruesome character appears in the 
Salisbury Missal of 1534, in which a 
butcher man is shown in the act of 
chopping the limb of one of the unfortu- 
nate boys, while under the table is seen 
the pickle tub, in which the three boys 
have been brought to life by St. 
Nicholas, who stands over them. This 
latter picture illustrates another version 
of the legend which has been described 
in doggerel verse, and is the favourite 
with children. 


‘Once upon a time, long past, I ween, 
Three little boys went out to glean. 


‘* At night a butcher's shop they see: 
‘Good butcher, can you lodge us three ?’ 
‘ Come in, come in, my little men ; 
Here’s room and plenty for you then.’ 
No sooner were they in, but he, 
The cruel butcher killed all three : 
He cut them up in pieces small, 
And in a tub he salted all. 


‘Saint Nicholas seven years after came, 
And to the butcher said the same; 
‘Good butcher, have you room for me? ’ 
‘Oh, yes, come in, and you shall see. 
There's room, and plenty of good cheer ; 
Come in, good bishop, welcome here.’ 
The'stairs he quickly mounted up, 

And sat him down prepared to sup. 


‘** Here’s ham, pray would you like a slice ?” 
‘No ham for me, it is not nice.’ 
‘ Then will you have a piece of veal ?’ 
‘Oh, no! it is not meat genteel. 
I want,’ said he, ‘ some salted child, 
Seven years in pickle, sweet and mild.’ 
No sooner this the butcher heard, 
Than off he started at the word. 


“Good butcher, stay, and do not fly; 
Repent and God will hear your cry. 
Then near the tub St. Nicholas drew, 
He tapped the lid, and off it flew. 

‘I have slept well,’ was one boy's cry ; 
Another answered, ‘So have I.’ 
The third called after in a trice, 
‘I thought I was in Paradise.’ "’ 


Yet another legend connects 
Nicholas with the present 


St. 
giving of 


Father Christmas, and still more with the 
secret gifts of Santa Claus, 


A nobleman 
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had three beautiful daughters whom 
he proposed to abandon to a life of 
shame, because he was too poor to give 
them marriage .dowries. St. Nicholas 


came secretly to the nobleman’s house 
one night, and through the open window 
threw a purse of gold at the feet of the 
It served for a dowry, 
In like 


eldest daughter. 
and she was happily married. 
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and had been canonised, his good deeds 
were told"amongst the people, and his 
birthday, December 6th, was specially 
observed as a children’s Festival, and a 
time of present giving. The nuns and 
young lady boarders in the convents of 
the East used to hang silk stockings on 
the door of the Abbess on St. Nicholas 
Eve, labelled with a paper, invoking the 





SAINT NICHOLAS SECRETLY PASSING THROUGH 
THE WINDOW A PURSE OF MONEY FOR 
THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF 
NOBLEMAN. 


THE POOR 


This is the legend from which has originated the custom of bestowing 
secret gifts at Christmastide. 


From an Old Missal. 


manner St. Nicholas portioned the 
second daughter, but when he came a 
third time and threw a _ purse for 
the youngest daughter, the father caught 
the mysterious visitor by the robes, and 
discovered him to be the good St. 
Nicholas. The bishop made the noble- 
man promise that he would never reveal 
his action. 


However, alter the bishop was dead 


aid of St. Nicholas. In the morning the 
stockings were found full of presents. 
The stocking was doubtless adopted in 
imitation of the purse used by St. 
Nicholas when he flung the golden 
dowries to the portionless girls. The 
three golden balls used as a sign by 
pawnbrokers are thought to have some 
connection with the three golden purses 
of St. Nicholas, and are associated 
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with the idea of conveying money 
secretly. 

St. Nicholas was also the patron saint 
of sailors, as the hundreds of churches 
erected on the sea-shore to his memory 
testify, and nowhere was he more popu- 
lar than in the maritime countries of 
the Netherlands. He is the only saint 
who has survived the Reformation in 
Holland. For centuries, until the present 
time, St. Nicholas Day, December 6th, 
has been the great family festival in the 
Netherlands, while Christmas Day, until 
more recent times, was scarcely regarded 
as a festival. On St. Nicholas Eve the 
children made ready for the coming of 
their patron saint, and put their shoes 
on the hearth and strewed hay for the 
refreshment of St. Nicholas’s white horse. 
In the morning the hay was gone, and 
the shoes were filled with presents, except 
in the case of a very naughty child, when 
its shoe would be found to contain only 
a birch rod. Of course, it was known 
that St. Nicholas had a black boy who 
sneaked in the chimney all the year round 
to report on the behaviour of the children. 
In Belgium stockings were hung up for 
St. Nicholas to fill. 

By degrees the saint’s name got cor- 
rupted. From Saint Nikolaas the Dutch 
children shortened it to Sanniklaas, and 
so into Sanklaas. When the Dutch 
Reformers emigrated to the new world, 
they thought it no sin to take the 
children’s saint along, and St. Nicholas 
became the patron saint of New Amster- 
dam, later to be known as New York. 
Down the chimneys of the early settlers’ 
homes, dear old Sanklaas came with his 
gifts for the waiting shoes just as he 
had done in “ Old”’ Amsterdam, and so 
popular did he become that his cult 
spread amongst the English emigrants, 
and his name was gradually corrupted 
into Santa Claus. St. Nicholas Day 
was celebrated in the Puritan homes of 
New England, where Christmas was 
tabooed as a popish festival. So in the 
New World did Santa Claus triumph 
over Father Christmas. 

More trying still for Father Christmas 
is the way in which he has been partially 
dethroned in the Old World also. Chil- 
dren in the States wrote to their British 
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cousins about the mysterious Santa who 
filled their stockings with Christmas 
presents, and gradually his fame spread. 
The cult of Santa, however, owes much 
to literature. Many poets in America 
have sung his praises, but to Mr. Clement 
C. More belongs the honour of having 
written a poem on St. Nicholas or Santa 
Claus, which is a domestic classic in 
every home in the States, and has wafted 
the legend far and wide: What American 
boy or girl is there who cannot repeat :— 


‘*’Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with 
care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be 
there ; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced in their 
heads ; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our ‘brains for a long winter's 
nap ; 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the 
matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 

Gave the lustre of midday to objects below: , 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 


I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick."’ 


This poem of Mr. Clement More’s, 
published in the seventies, seems to 
indicate that St. Nicholas had not then 
become wholly absorbed in Santa Claus, 
and to American children was still “St. 
Nick.” The mode of his coming, driving 
a reindeer sleigh, is distinctively Ameri- 
can, the white horse associated with St. 
Nicholas in the Netherlands and Scandi- 
navia, and the goat on which old Father 
Christmas sometimes appears, having 
given place toastyle of travelling suited 
to the ice-bound roads of North and 
Western America, and to-day the chil- 
dren in settlers’ huts and the prairie 
farms of Canada listen on Christmas 
Eve for the tinkling of the sleigh bells 
of Santa Claus. . 

The first writer to popularise the visits of 
Santa Claus in our own country was Miss 


_ Wetherell, the author of that charming 
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story “ The Christmas Stocking,” written 
in 1855, which quickly crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and in company with the author's 
other stories, “ The Wide, Wide World,” 
“Queechy,” and “The Lamplighter,” 
were the delight of English children in 
Mid-Victorian days. Boys and girls read 
with wonderment how poor little Carl 
hung up an old woollen stocking with 
a white toe and heel, and much darned 
about in red, the best his miserable home 
could produce, by the fire-place on 
Christmas Eve, and went to bed in 
happy faith. In his dreams he heard at 
midnight a rustle on the roof with the 
“scraping and prancing of each little 
hoof,” and knew that Santa had come 
in his reindeer sleigh, and sure enough 
in the morning the old stocking was 
fairly bursting with good things. 

Again, in “ The Wide, Wide World,” 
Miss Wetherell describes how the chil- 
dren got up in the dark on Christmas 
morning, and came to the sitting-room 
to see whether Santa had filled the big 
stocking, hung overnight on the back of 
Mamma’s easy chair, and joy to relate, 
it was stuffed full of presents. 

Up to the time of reading Miss 
Wetherell’s American stories, English 
children had been content with the 
picture book tales of the traditional 
Father Christmas, and had dutifully 
received in person the Christmas boxes 
proffered by generous aunts and uncles, 
but the delightful mystery of the stocking 
filled by Santa Claus caught their imagi- 
nation, and “St. Nick.” is now almost 
as popular in London as in New York. 
But he has been anglicised, and whenever 
he comes with gifts to the hospitals and 
kindred institutions, or is impersonated 
at children’s parties, he is always the 
hale, old Father Christmas in furry robe 
and with holly-crowned head, disporting 
under the modern name of Santa Claus. 

However, in his capacity as the chil- 
dren’s saint, St. Nicholas is no stranger 
here. He was worshipped in Catholic 
England throughout the Yuletide, and in 
his honour a Boy Bishop was elected in 
the old Cathedrals. On St. Nicholas 
Eve (December 5th) the choir boys elected 
one of their number to the office of Bishop, 
usually the chorister with the sweetest 
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ANOTHER ANCIENT PICTURE REPRESENTING 
THE MIRACLE OF RAISING THE MUR- 
DERED BOYS TO LIFE, WHILE THE 
THREE ADORING GIRLS ARE SUPPOSED 
TO REPRESENT THE POOR NOBLEMAN’S 
DAUGHTERS. 


voice. He was invested with episcopal 
robes and solemnly enthroned in the 
Cathedral, while the other choir boys 
attended dressed as canons and other 
church dignitaries. The Boy Bishop 
reigned from December 6th to 28th, and 
on the special occasion when he chanted 
the service huge congregations assembled, 
and offerings were brought to him. The 
latter exemplifies the idea of present 
giving invariably associated with the 
worship of St. Nicholas. If a Boy Bishop 
died during his term of office, he was 
buried with full canonical rites. Visitors 
to Salisbury Cathedral will be familiar 
with the old tomb erected more than 800 
years ago, which has a marble effigy of a 
Boy Bishop. 

To-day St. Nicholas is still honoured 
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at the grand yearly festival at Bari on 
the Adriatic, where the bones of the 
saint, taken from their first resting place 
at Myra, were interred with great pomp 
and ceremony on May gth, 1087, in the 
church of St. Stephen. 

In various continental cities also the 
good St. Nicholas is honoured as the 
presiding genius of the children’s festival. 
in Brussels throughout December the toy 
and confectioners’ shops are filled with 
chocolate bishops, from small single 
figures to elaborate representations of 
St. Nicholas raising the boys to life from 
the pickle tub. The children would not 
consider that their stockings had been 
satisfactorily filled if they did not contain 
an image of the saint along with the 
presents he is supposed to bring. 

In Vienna, the Christmas markets also 
show a great array of bishops and angels 
specially intended for good children, 
while hideous imps called Krampus, 
with black woolly coats, glaring eyes, 
and red tongues hanging out of their 
mouths, and carrying a bundle of birch 
rods on their backs, are sold for naughty 
children. However, all the boys and 
girls like to have a Krampus; his ugli- 
ness is much more entertaining than the 
saintly figure of St. Nicholas. 

In the country districts of Austria the 
custom still survives of placing baskets 
on the window-sill at night by the head 
of the house to receive the gifts of St. 
Nicholas, and has long been the recog- 
nised way of bestowing Christmas pre- 
sents. Often a goose and other cheer 
will be found in the basket, which bears 
out the same idea as the hampers of good 
things left secretly on the door-step of a 
friend’s house in the olden days in Eng- 
land by Father Christmas. . 

In Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries St. Nicholas receives his meed 
of worship. At one time youths dressed 
as the Knicht Klaubauf paraded the vil- 
lages of Germany to inquire into the 
behaviour of the children and report on 
their “conduct to St. Nicholas when he 
was preparing his gifts for December 6th. 
A naughty child was sometimes put into 
the pannier of the dreaded Klaubauf and 
carried off screaming. The terrorising of 
children in this way became a scandal in 
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some districts, and had to be suppressed 
by the authorities. The cult of St. 
Nicholas in Germany is now almost 
entirely associated with the great Christ- 
mas festival, which begins on Holy Eve 
when the Christkind comes down the 
chimney to fill the children’s waiting 
shoes. In every home of the Fatherland, 
from the Palace of Potsdam to the poorest 
cottage, Christmas trees are set up for 
father, mother, and each child, and the 
Christkind showers his gifts upon them 
just as the old pagan gods of Germanic 
legend rained gifts from the forest pines 
and firs on favoured people who passed 
under their branches on Christmas Eve. 

In Denmark, Norway and Sweden, the 
chief festival is on Holy Eve, when the 
modern representative of the old Norse 
god Freyer brings his gifts. The country 
children keep alive the cult of St. 
Nicholas, and tie sheaves of corn to the 
gate posts and house gables for the 
refreshment of Santa Claus’s white horse, 
and what the famous steed does not eat 
remains as a Christmas feast for the 
birds. In Scandinavian countries, too, 
the Christmas confectionery often takes 
the form of a pig, a survival of the 
homage paid by Norsemen of old to the 
boar which drew Freyer’s vessel. 

In Russia, more than in any other 
country, the primitive ceremonial com- 
bining Pagan and Christian rites in 
celebration of Christmas is preserved. 
Everything centres around the religious 
observance which takes place January 
6th, old style. A strict fast precedes the 
celebration. No food or drink must be 
taken on the day before Christmas until 
the evening star has heralded the Nativity, 
when a slight repast of rice and raisins is 
permitted. In the days which follow, 
dinners, balls, and parties for the rich 
mark the beginning of the winter social 
season, and the lower orders indulge in a 
wild Saturnalia reminiscent of ancient 
Greece and Rome, or the wild revelry of 
the worshippers of Woden and Thor. 
There is feasting and dancing and mum- 
ming, and the peasants parade the streets 
dressed in sheepskins and playing con- 
certinas and other noise- producing instru- 
ments. Every day for a week after 


Christmas long robed priests with flowing 
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beards and hair move from house to 
house to sprinkle the dwellings with holy 
water to keep evil spirits away. Pious 
peasants burn heaps of manure in their 
farmyards to warm the souls of the 
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In France one hears nothing about 
Santa Claus, but Father Christmas comes 
under the name of the Bon-homme-Nau, 
accompanied by le petit Naulet, the 
Christmas Child, or Jean Noel, the 


CHRISTMAS AND HIS CHILDREN. 
From an Old Print. 


parents. Christmas in Russia presents a 
combined orgie of religious superstition 
and sensual pleasure, but there is no 
genial Father Christmas or Santa Claus to 
fill the children’s stockings, and no Yule- 
tide season of domestic reunion. What- 
ever of this exists is a recent importation. 


Christ Child, as he is to-day more fre- 
quently called, and distributes gifts. On 
Christmas Eve, when all the church bells 
of Paris are ringing in the Nativity, and 
everybody, from the President at the 
Elysée, to the rag-picker at Clichy, is 
partaking of the great Christmas supper 
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—Reveillon, the Christ Child comes to 
the rooms of the sleeping children and 
fills the tiny shoes with bon-bons. In 
some parts of rural France the bon-homme 
Nau presides over the triumphant bring- 
ing of the yule log, cosse de Nau, into 
the house, where it is placed on the open 
hearth, ready to be lighted with a brand 
from last year’s burning, when the first 
note of the Christmas chimes sounds 
from the village church. Then the chil- 
dren are bid to retire to the corner of the 
room and say prayers to the Christ Child, 
and, at a word from the parents, come 
trooping back to find that their petitions 
have been heard, and the ends of the 
blazing log are hung with gifts. A safer 
if less picturesque custom more in use to- 
day is to place a Christmas tree, arbre de 
Nau, on the hearth and hang the presents 
on it instead of upon the projecting 
ends of the yule log. The children also 
receive naulets, or images of the Christ 
Child in sugar, and pains de Noel, and 
other Christmas confectionery. 

In Italy, the presiding genius of the 
mid-winter festival was in olden days a 
woman called Befana, a species of female 
Father Christmas, who brought secret 
gifts, more particularly though on 
Twelfth Night. The name is thought to 
be a corruption of the Greek Epiphania, 
and the festival of Befana was kept in 
commemoration of the Magi bringing 
their gifts to the Holy Child. The monks 
and nuns used to celebrate Befana with 
great fun and merriment, and the Car- 
dinals, in olden days, came to the Pope’s 
Palace for the festival and played Latto, 
receiving wine and various dainties as 
prizes in honour of Befana. 

Around the custom has grown a 
legend, which is as popular amongst 
Italian children as that of Santa Claus is 
here. Befana, according to nursery story, 
is a misshapen old woman with repulsive 
features, who visits every child on the 
eve of January 6th. She rewards the 
good with presents, and takes the 
naughty boys and girls to her subter- 
ranean dwelling. Italian parents threaten 
their refractory children with Befana, 
just as the German fathers and mothers 
do theirs with Klaubauf, the evil knight 
of Santa Claus. It is to the credit of our 
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Father Christmas that he has no punitive 
or disagreeable side to his character. 
The Italian children write letters to 
Befana to propitiate her, and induce her 
to bring the presents they most covet. At 
midnight the walls of the houses turn into 
cream cheese, to admit Befana and her 
gifts, and after she has retired they turn 
again to stone. When the little ones 
awake in the morning, they find the 
presents by their bed-side, and cry Ecco 
la Befana. The day is passed in family 
merry-makings, and all classes exchange 
gifts. 

Another legend of Befana is that she was 
an old woman who lived in Bethlehem, 
and one day, when she was busy house- 
cleaning, her neighbours called her to see 
the wise men who were passing on their 
way with gifts to the infant Saviour. 
Befana was surly, and said she had no 
time to come and look at the wise men 
then, but would meet them on their 
return. So much for a lost opportunity. 
The Magi returned home another way, 
and ever since Befana has been wandering 
about on the Eve of the Epiphany trying 
to find them, and consoling her misfortune 
by distributing toys to good children. 

In Italy, too, the idea of mysterious 
present giving is exemplified by the urn 
of Fate, from which the children draw 
lots for Christmas presents. The associa- 
tion of the little ones with the festival is 
seen in the exhibition in the Italian 
churches of the Santo Bambino, arrayed 
in jewelled robes, laid in the manger crib. 
Opposite the shrine a small pulpit is 
often erected, from which during the 
twelve days of the festival recitations 
are delivered by small boys and girls. 
These tiny orators recall the boy bishops 
formerly honoured in our cathedrals in 
memory of St. Nicholas. 

In Spain also the children’s Christmas 
festival centres around the adoration of 
the manger, culminating on Twelfth 
Night with the giving of presents. From 
his earliest years King Alfonso has had 
a magnificent gold manger set up in the 
palace, around which he and the sons of 
noblemen of the Court dance, playing 
with castanet and cymbal. Present 


giving at Court and throughout the 
highest circles of Spanish society is 
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profuse, but it is entirely centred in the 
great Church celebration. True, Christ- 
mas trees are an adopted fashion, but if 
the good offices of Father Christmas or 
Santa Claus are invoked, it is a modern 
innovation. 

Father Christmas is presumably a 
widower, at least Mother Christmas is 
unknown ‘in history. Santa Claus, too, 
being identical witha saintly bishop, 
was, of course, a celibate. However, one 
is permitted to think that, like Martin 
Luther, such a jolly social person as 
Santa was persuaded that matrimony 
was a desirable thing. The Swiss are at 
least determined that “ the decay of home 
life’ shall not be attributed to Santa 
Claus, for in the land of William Tell he 
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becomes a married man. In some villages 
in Switzerland the custom survives of 
Santa Claus with his young wife Lucy, 
radiant in bright petticoat, laced bodice 
and coquettish cap, walking, arm in arm, 
down the village street, distributing 
Christmas gifts to the children. 

This is, of course, the correct ending to 
the life story of Father Christmas, and so 
we leave him with Lucy and the wedding 
bells, in the hope that they may “live 
happy ever after,” and never forget their 
duties at the festive season. And 
whether it be Father Christmas, St. 
Nicholas, Santa Claus, Befana, the 
Christkind or Jean Noel, it signifies 
little so long as the presents are not 
forgotten. 


“OLD CHRISTMAS.” 


From a Print after Crowquill. 
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Ghe sound of many marching feet, 
Of music, and of drums; 

She flash of arms along the street, 
A flag that onward comes — 
Boulevardiers, students ana Sou6rettes 

With gay Paris/ennes 
Announce those idols of grise/fes, 
The Chasseurs de Vincennes! 


Vive [Armée!0On camaraderie intent, 
We Till with wine our glasses; 

And drink to France arid to the Regiment- 
The Regiment which passes! 
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[H. Gustavus Wells. 
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Here, what immortal memories 
Confront their line of march! 
The shadows of great victories 
Salute them from this arch 
Of Porte Saint-Martin tscarred & grim, 
Yet standing fast to-day, 


Like the O13 Guard that fought for Him ge 


Who held the world at bay! \7] 
Vive /Armée: 


/ 
~~ ~ 


From yonder column still looks down A 
Across the Place Vendéme, ail |Z 


That EMPEROR who dared to crown 
His son the KING OF ROME! 
"Tis HE!-with glance that never quits 
ts vigilant survey; 
The hat and sword of Austerlit3, 
The redingote of grey! 
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\\\i Once more amongst his soldiery 
\ NAPOLEON seems to stand, 
Whilst MURAT rides past haughtily, 
First swordsman of the land. 
The EMPEROR calls, through smoke & fire 
“The grenadier Pigache !” 
And with the Cross —his heart's desire— 
Rewards the “Ve/s/le Moustache? 


Vive /Armée! etc} 
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Ah, how the glamour of HIS name /% | f 

Allures!—and yet forbids aN We 
Comparison with one whose famé 

Recalls the Pyramids, 
Arcola, Lodi, Rivoli, 

Wagram, Vienna’s halls; 
Marengos field of victory, 

And Moscow's hoary walls! 


Vive /Armée!erc. 





Ano shese baitalions which toda 
Defile with proud é/an 
Whose legends tell of Za Crimée 
me Malakhoff, and Re@arz — 
y) ly" They follow in the glorious track 
WHC ¢ Of legions gone before — 
= O15 WS Gx — i | The veterans who comenot bac 
GID cm, 7) The men who march No more! 
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By G. STANLEY ELLIS. 


HERE was once, said Sergeant Hard- 
+ ing, a Lieutenant of my old Com- 
pany who won the V.C. on the 
Afghan frontier. Not long after he won 
it, he was seconded for Special Service 
in West Africa, and I went with him. 
In West Africa he and I did a more 
difficult job than winning the V.C. We 
outwitted the French. In Africa, you 
understand, he had me with him. To 
win the V.C. does not require brains, 
while to outwit the French does. 

Then, having deserved well of our 
country, we came home, and a lot of 
fuss was made about us. On Special 
Service among niggers, there isn’t the 
gap between a lieutenant and a sergeant 
that there is at home, and so, in Africa, 
he had me to look after him. But when 
we got back there was naturally less 
idea in each of our minds that the other 
was simply a white man. I remembered 
that he bore Her Majesty’s commission, 
and he remembered that I was, of course, 
a most deserving and intelligent N.C.O., 
but the stress was on the N. So he got 
into all kinds of bad ways. Drink and 
play, and, worst of all, women. Drink 
and gambling are bad enough for a man, 
but when he begins to play the devil 
with women, the time is sure to come 
when women will play the devil with 
him. At last the C.O. had to say: 

“I’ve been thinking over you for a 
little time, and I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that you'll have to be seconded for 
Special Service again.” 

“It’s not so long, sir, since I came back 
from Africa.” 

“TI can’t tell why you did come back. 
You did good work there, and you've 
done no good work since. If I can work 
it for you, you’d better go back.” 

“IT can’t do that, sir. After the 


malarial fever, I can't stand it. It would 
soon crack me up.” 


No. 33. December, 1905. 


“It’s a pity it didn’t crack you up 
before you came home,” said the C.O. 
grimly. ‘What about being seconded 
for a volunteer adjutancy ?” 

“I'd almost rather send in my papers, 
sir.” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, send in your 
papers. I've tried all I can to help you, 
but you won’t help yourself. You've 
made the town too hot to hold you, and 
you've got the very regiment a bad 
name.” 

With that the lieutenant, in a huff, 
sent in his papers, and went away. He 
also went under. He had been going 
very wild, and the regiment was the 
only thing that had kept him up. 
Having let go of that, he sank. 

When the first Egyptian campaign 
came, we lay alongside the Australian 
contingent. Strolling over to their lines 
one day, I saw, dressed only in a grey- 
back and breeches, standing in front of 
a tent and cleaning a bit witha burnisher, 
the lieutenant. I drew myself up and 
saluted. 

“You needn’t salute, sergeant,” said 
he. “I'm a sergeant, too, now. I’m 
Sergeant Brown.” 

“ But that wasn’t—— 

“Of course not. Are you going to 
denounce me for fraudulent attestation ?” 
And he grinned. 

“Let me take a turn with the bur- 
nisher, sir.” 

“No, thanks. We come from a demo- 
cratic country, and sergeants have no 
batmen with us. Besides, you’re only an 
infantryman, and, since I got promoted,” 
here he grinned again, “ from the line to 
the horse, I have found how ignorant 
gravel crushers are about horse furni- 
ture,” 

Not many days after that, there was a 
reconnaissance in force. The cavalry 
went on to get into touch with the enemy, 
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and spread like a screen across our front 
to hide what we were doing. Then we 
tramped solidly along, and the guns came 
trundling up. The rifles began to spit, 
and the horse to draw back. When they 
were well out of the line of fire, and the 
artillery was unmasked, the big guns 
moved up, and opened fire with a crash. 
The machine guns began to whir-r-r-r 
like a covey of partridges on the wing. 
Then we got the order to advance. It 
was all very like the Long Valley at 
"Shot, both as to the way we manceuvred 
and as to the dust and sand. Per- 
haps the sand is a little worse at "Shot 
than in Egypt. Perhaps I imagined 
that, because we don’t wear sand spec- 
tacles in England. The ornamental 
branches of the Service, the horse and 
guns, did no more, and the stress of the 
movement fell upon the real strength 
and backbone of the army, the foot, our 
neble selves. We extended in open order, 
we looked for every little bit of brush, 
every chip of stone, every little ridge in 
the sand, behind which to hide. 

“ Sergeant,” said one of our “ specials,” 
undersized, and underweight, though I 
myself object to neither of those points 
for campaigning, but who was yet passed 
for foreign service, “I used to wish I was 
over six foot to be a Life Guardsman. 
But now I’m rather glad I’m not. I've 
less to hide.” 

But, while the men in the firing line 
were flat on their stomachs, we, in the 
supernumerary rank, were each kneeling 
on one knee and watching the front. 
That, I suppose, is the reason that a 
spent bullet hit me. It. did not wound 
me, but knocked me over stunned. Just 
about then, according to the official 
account (though I won’t go so far as to 
say that the despatches time the affair 
by what happened to me) “ the object of 
the reconnaissance having been attained, 
the column withdrew.” Though, if you 
ask me, I think that a very diplomatic 
way of saying that the column with- 
drew, leaving the wounded behind it. 
You know that British soldiers may not 
withdraw at a run, or even at the 
“double,” although “the object has been 
attained.” Therefore, while the infantry 
were retiring at the “ quick,” the Gippies 








wete plugging away for all they were 
worth, and the horse got the word to 
cover the retirement. The Australian 
sergeant was one of them, and this. is 
what he told me: 

“You see, Hardin’, a Gippy put a 
bullet into my horse’s head. He dropped, 
and I dropped over his head, nearly on 
to my own. But I remembered a little 
somersault from the Aldershot gym, and 
I landed on my shoulder blades, with my 
head neatly tucked in. I came down on 
the top of what: I thought was a dead 
man, but, when I smashed on to his 
chest, and heard the wind whistle out of 
it, 1 found he was alive. Looking at him, 
I.saw he was you. My horse was dead. 
I was alive. I saw a live horse that 
belonged to a dead man. Now, I prefer 
a live horse. Very likely the dead man 
preferred a dead horse. I proposed a 
swop. He said nothing against it. So 
I swung you over the pommel of the 
saddle and brought you in.” 

“ With a black and blue chest and ribs, 

sir.” 
_ “ Why, you old Cornish chough, if that 
bullet had hit you anywhere but in the 
thick head—if it had tickled your 
chest and ribs, for example—you’d be 
dead. Be thankful.” 

Now the Captain of Sergeant Brown's 
troop spoke to his C.O. And the C.O. 
spoke to my C.O. Both the C.O.’s went 
to the General. The General sent for 
Sergeant Brown. 

“ You're Sergeant Brown, of the Austra- 
lian contingent ?” 

ore, af.” 

“ A gentleman, | see,” said the General, 
looking at him curiously. “ Or, rather, I 
hear. For we all look much alike, cam- 
paigning. But the tone of your voice 
betrays you.” 

“T was a gentleman—once.” 

“Let’s hope you are so still, and that 
you'll soon put on the shell of one again,” 
said the General heartily. ‘“‘ Your Colonel 
and the Colonel of the D.C.L.I. have 
spoken to me about recommending you 
for the V.C. Really your voice sounded 
familiar to me. If it isn’t touching on 
any delicate point—— ?” 

“T know his voice,” said the C.O. of 
the D.C.L.I. 
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“ Well, sir, in confidence—I am sure I 
can rely on you, gentlemen—you can’t 
get me the V.C., for I got it with the 
D.C.L.I. six years ago, when they took 
the heights on the frontier. And you 
know the voice, because, as I suppose 
you've remembered since I told you about 
the cross, I was your son.” 

“ My—my—my ,” stammered the 
General. Then he remembered that 
there were strangers in the house, and, 
well, you know, you mustn’t show any 
feeling for your relations when you're in 
the Army, and in front of other people. 
So the father again became a General, 
just the mainspring of a complicated 
piece of machinery, and he went on, “I 
think we might manage to get you back 
into the Service after this.” 

“Thank you, sir. My family didn’t 
seem to care very much when I went 
under. Will they take me back if I’m 
mentioned in despatches?” 

“Then I suppose I had better put 
forward your name as Sergeant Brown, of 
the Australians.” 

“As to putting forward my name, sir, 
you must please yourself. My name is 
Sergeant Brown, and I am Number 73, 
Australian contingent. 

“But, my dear boy,” faltered the 
General, “can’t there be a little more 
kindness between yourself and your 
family ?” 

“I have no family, sir. None what- 
ever. It’s five years since I had any.” 

The two C.O.’s went out, thinking 
they were in the way. But Sergeant 
Brown followed on their heels. And the 
General sank into his chair with his 
head in his hands, and murmured, 

“OQ my son Absalom! my son, my 
son Absalom! would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

So Sergeant Brown got the V.C. for 
“conspicuous bravery in the face of the 
enemy,” and it was Sergeant Brown, and 
not any Lieutenant, or other commis- 
sioned officer, who went back to 
Australia. No one ever heard of our 
old Lieutenant. He must have been dead. 

About two vears after that we lay at 





Shot, and, one evening, I was up outside 
the Officers’ Mess talking to one of the 
officers’ servants. Oh, a man, you know, 
a servant of a bachelor officer. There 
came up to the Mess a Corporal in the 
Staffordshire Knots, the old thirty-eighth, 
and, in his hand, he held a letter. 

“Letter for Colonel Rosevear,” said 
he. “From Colonel Morris of the 
Staffords.” 

The servant took it, but 1 looked at 
the Corporal, and said : 

“ Why, Lieutenant——” 

“Corporal Jones, Number 4376, Staf- 
fords,” said he sharply. 

“ Any answer?” asked the servant. 

“ Yes,” said the Corporal. “ And keep 
your mouth shut, Hardin’,” he added, as 
the servant turned away. 

The C.O. came out and began : 

“ Tell Colonel Morris,—why—who’s— 
what—come inside, Corporal.” 

The business part of the dinner was 
just finished. . The ornamental part was 
just beginning. That is, the Mess was 
feeling for its cigar case, and the Subal- 
terns were eating fruit. 

“You know who this is,” said the 
C.O. to the old Mess steward. “Get rid 
of the men. You can stay.” 

When the men had gone, the C.O. 
said : 

“ Sit down, Lieutenant. If you’d only 
stopped, you’d have been junior Major 
now as I was then. Gentlemen, ‘ The 
Queen.’” 

They drank the Queen, upstanding. It 
is the only toast usually given at Mess. 
The Mess began to cut off cigar-tips, the 
Subalterns began to select cigarettes. 

Then the C.O. rose again, and said : 

“Gentlemen, one more toast this 
evening. Whenever our brother officer 
is in this room, he is still an officer of 
the D.C.L.I. Upstanding, gentlemen, 
‘The double V.C.’” 

The health was drunk in silence, the 
health of the Lieutenant. And, after a 
decent interval, Corporal Jones came out 
of the room and walked across the 
everlasting sandy gravel to the Staffords’ 
lines. 





MAKING MECHANICAL TOYS. 


By EDOUARD CHARLES. 


HE mechanical working model or 

moving figure—engine, boat, pianist, 

policeman, barber, soldier, sailor, 
postman (and the list might be indefi- 
nitely lengthened)—is the toy that gives 
the greatest satisfaction to the juvenile, 
arousing at the same time, or rather in 
the fullness of time, destructive curiosity 
as to why the figure moves and how it 
works. Anattempt to satisfy this natural 
desire for knowledge made by an infantile 
favourite on a lady cake-walker, with 
which I had in a generous moment pre- 
sented him, had disastrous consequences 
for the figure, and only yielded education 
at the price of tears. As a matter of 
fact, the infant’s grief was so distressing 
that it drew from me the promise to 
speedily bring smiles in its place. It 
was easy to say, with the cheerful con- 
fidence of ignorance: 

“ Just bring me the pieces, sonny ; I'll 
soon put them together again.” 
And really I thought I should shine as 

a genius in the juvenile eye, and earn 
great gratitude. Only when I had 
struggled for an hour with the wreck 
did I recognise my incapability, and 
resign myself to lose the infant’s confi- 
dence for ever. I couldn’t do it—the 
pieces refused to be put together. It 
cost me another thirty sous, for the art- 
less one suggested that, since I had spoiled 
his toy, I ought to replace it ; but it was 
money well invested, as readers will 
appreciate from this article. 
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In a spare hour I hied me to the biggest 
Parisian inventor of mechanical toys, 
and in the model atelier of M. Fernand 
Martin, President of the French Associa- 
tion of Toy Makers, while watching 
their development from sheet tin to the 
finished article, I learned much that was 
interesting about the making of these toys. 

The tin toy industry is an enormous 
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one, and mostly in the hands of the 
French and Germans. It is a thousand 
to one that the mechanical postman who 
is sent on his wanderings across the city 
pavement by some itinerant gutter mer- 
chant was made abroad ; it is a thousand 
to one that any mechanical toy you pick 
up in a shop had its origin across the 
Channel. Germany turns out 60,000,000 
of them yearly; in France the annual 
output is over 50,000,000, of which latter 


the best quality, and thousands of tons 
of it are passed through the stamping 
machines in the course of twelve months. 

A million toys is the annual output of 
the factory I visited, and they include 
all the popular figures mentioned in the 
opening of this article, besides a score of 
others. 

We can only follow the toy in the 
making from first to last by first visiting 
the genie of the toy world in his study, 





A FAMOUS DESIGNER OF MECHANICAL TOYS BUSY IN HIS WORKSHOP. 


no fewer than 30,000,000 are exported, 
and England takes the bulk. 

Once again the sardine famine has set 
in circulation the distressing news that 
one of its consequences will be the para- 
lysing of the mechanical toy trade, that 
as the result of an advance in the price 
of sardines, there will be fewer old tins 
available for reincarnation as toys. But 
this sinister rumour need raise no alarm 
in the juvenile breast ; it only brings a 
smile to the manufacturer’s face, for the 
tin toys are not made from old sardine 
boxes. At least, these mechanical toys 
are not, whatever the very cheap varieties 
may be; they are made from sheet tin of 


where he is perpetually looking around 
for new toys to give joy to the hearts of 
the young, and perfecting models soon to 
be put on the market. The inventor’s 
most earnest wish is to find a toy that 
will be as popular in one country as 
another ; failing that, then one that can 
Le adapted to please all round. As an 
example of the former | may quote the 
lady cake-walker and Paderewski; a 
policeman and a soldier will serve to 
illustrate the latter, since they can be 
attired in uniforms particular to the dif- 
ferent countries to which they are destined 
to be exported. 

That popular dance in its variety of 























forms, the 
cake - walk, 
has been 
danced all 
round the 
world, and 
the cake- 
walk figure 
accompany - 
ing it, or 
following in 
its wake, has 
sold in mil- 
lions inevery 
quarter of 
the globe. 
From the 
selling point 
of view it 
was one of 
the most 
successful 
toys M. Mar- 
tin ever jn- 
vented, and Paderewski at the piano has 
had a great vogue in England and the 
United States, to say nothing of France 
and Germany. 

Having determined upon the type of 
toy—it is generally something topical— 
the inventor sets to work to construct a 
working model of it, a business that 
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sometimes 
calls for the 
labour of 
months, for 
although the 
toys look so 
simple when 
completed it 
is not always 
an easy mat- 
ter.to get the 
desired mech- 
anical effect. 
Beyond this, 
the designs 
for the dies 
from which 
the various 
parts of the 
toys are to be 
stamped have 
to be thought 
out by the in- 
ventor; and 
the cost of making the toy carefully con- 
sidered to find what number must be sold 
ere a profit can be looked for. 

Then the dies have to be made, and 
they cost many hundreds of pounds. 
The parts of the toy will be stamped 
out in their hundreds of thousands, and 
after be- 
tween one 
hundred 
and fifty 
thousand 
and two 
hundred 
thousand 
sets have 
been made, 
fresh _ dies 
will be ne- 
cessary, en- 
tailing, of 
course, fur- 
ther expen- 
diture. 

And now 
let us enter 
the factory 
by the back 
door, in the 
wake of a 
sheet of tin 
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GLUING THE HAIR TO MECHANICAL FIGURES AND TRIMMING IT. 


that is destined to emerge later on 
through the front door metamorphosed 
into a recognisable toy. Ere it makes 
its appearance as such it will pass 
through many pairs of hands, growing 
as it goes; and gaining at every step 
closer resemblance to the first model. 
On the ground floor we sight imme- 
diately the stamping machines, in the 
working of which women use both hands 
and feet. Strips of tin are fed under the 
dies to fall shaped and cut as backs and 
fronts of both heads and bodies, into 
waiting receptacles in a continuous flow. 
This machine is turning out faces, that 
one the backs of heads, another fronts 
of bodies, and yet another the backs. 
Here is one punching out small brass 
toothed wheels, and there one turning, 
as required, certain of the teeth at right 
angles to the periphery; this woman, 
whose machine is chopping off strips of 
metal, is making what will later be arms 
and legs. All these machines working 
swiftly and silently provide a most 
animated sight, and furnish many 
women with light employment that 


brings them in an average daily wage of 
three francs. ’ 

Beyond are ranged numerous benches 
at which several employees, male and 
female, find a place to execute their 
different tasks ; but ere proceeding there 
we will first mount the staircase to the 
gallery running around the apartment, 
for it is here the various parts are 
assembled in the rough. Still the work 
is carried on by women, whose deft 
fingers wielding light hammers join 
together the pieces that make the com- 
plete head, and those that make the 
complete body; and at other benches 
women sit with soldering-irons, kept 
ever hot over gas jets, joining heads to 
bodies. , 

Meanwhile, to the pieces cut for arms 
and legs have been added moulded hands 
and feet by two perspiring workmen, 
who sit over a cauldron of molten lead; 
then these are joined to the bodies, and 
the skeleton goes downstairs to be fitted 
with its clockwork stomach, whose pal- 
pitations shall give to it the required 
mechanical action. 
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THE POLITE SKATER : 
IN THE ROUGH— 


So piece by piece, stage by stage, each 
pair of hands contributing its share 
towards the whole, we follow the figure 
onwards to the testing bench, where the 
skilled workman Sits, a dozen or so rough 
skeletons before him, testing and perfect- 
ing their ticking internals ; adjusting this 
part or that, throwing out a figure now 
and then as useless. And before him 
they wobble and raise their arms and 
work their heads, and the sight is super- 
latively ludicrous. 

As yet the figures are nude, and the 
heads devoid of distinguishing features 
in colours. Upstairs is the tailoring 
department, where, plying needle and 
thread, from one to two score women 
are at work piecing together the suits of 
clothes that have been cut out in their 
sixties at once by the cutting machine, 
fitted with outline steel“shapes having 
razor-like edges. 

The clothing of the toys is no unim- 
portant item, for it calls for over six 
thousand yards of cloth two feet wide 
to cover the nakedness of some ten 
thousand figures; and these thirty odd 
women work to such purpose that they 
clothe between three and four thousand 
per day—the quantity turned out 


upon an appfeciative world by this 
factory. 

Passed by the dector, as the “ tester” 
may be termed, as being in fit and sound 
condition, the skeleton travels into the 
hands of therdresser, who has gathered 
the made garments from the seamstress ; 
and now in a very short time, garbed in 
appropriate “complet,” it approaches 
still more closely the finished article ; 
even a child would not fail to recognise 
it for what it is, though the youngster 
would probably be disappointed with its 
inscrutable, colourless visage. 

Its features have been well defined by 
the mechanical punch; the artist and, 
where necessary, the hair dresser com- 
plete the work, imparting to face and 
head with paint, and sometimes wig, the 
finishing touches that make them un- 
offending to the eye. One woman gives 
the face a flesh colour, while another 
using different brushes deftly adds the 
required hues to eyes and mouth and 
nose. Maybe the hair is only painted, 
but in some cases small wigs of hair are 
pasted over the tin craniums, and 
trimmed into order with a pair of small 
scissors 

By now its hopes of soon emerging 





AND FINISHED, 
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into the light of the street as a well 
made toy to give some little one happi- 
ness, ere it is ruined and consigned to 
the household dustbin, run very high 
indeed. It has passed through some 
hundred and fifty pairs of hands on its 
journeys, and comprises maybe as many 
as one hundred and sixty different and 
separate parts—certainly it will not be 
composed of less than fifty—and has now 


but to undergo the ordeal of a final test 
of its mechanical fitness. Once again 
it is wound up and set in motion. Fail- 
ing to behave itself as it should it is 
returned to the “ doctor,” but acting as 
to the manner made it is enclosed in a 
cardboard box—a perfect mechanical toy, 
that no one unskilled should lightly 
undertake to mend if broken, and ready 
for sale at a shilling or eighteenpence. 





THE LITTLE PAGAN 


MAID. 


By JESSIE MACKAY. 


T was a little pagan soul 
Whose days were not to be many, 
A pale wee hungry pagan soul 
That never did harm to any ; 
And sore she carped at the wormy train 
That work i’ the earth so blindly, 
And cried for the common wind and rain 
That touched her once so kindly :— 


“Though there be palms of paradise 
In the windless glens of glory, 

And I had taken above the skies 
My little unended story, 

I would cry out my heart, my heart, 
For the birken bent and gnarly 
Down in the plot where the robins dart 
And chirp in the morning early. 


“ Though cherubs float through Eden gate 
Like thistledown to meet me, 

I can but think how long they wait 
On the wee warm earth to greet me; 

And I had all my heaven here, 
My father and mv mother, 

And laugh and life in summer clear 
With sister and with brother. 


“Though ringing anthem peal above, 
And beaten gold have crowned me, 

| have lost the voice of my own true love, 
And his strong right arm around me ; 

The old may well be fain to die 
Who count their tens to seven, 

But I have not learned in sea or sky 
The way to be glad in heaven.” 
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“GENTLEMEN BOARDERS !”” 


A Farce in One Act. 
By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Sopuia CLUTTERBUCK (an elderly maiden lady). 


GRACE (her niece). 
Percy (suitor to Grace). 


JasPeR HaiLstTone (an old traveller returned from abroad). 


ScENE.—A voom in Miss CLUTTERBUCK’S house. 


and somewhat worn. 


The furniture is good, but old-fashioned 


There ave two doors, right and left, of which the former is 


supposed to communicate with the stairs and upper portion of the house, the latter 
with the outer hall and entrance. At one side of the stage is a writing table on which 
is seen the miniature of a young man in the dress of some thirty years before. On the 


other side, well in view of the audience, is an easy-chair. 
Time—evening at the present day. 
the curtain rises Miss Sopuia is discovered seated at the writing table turning 


is unimportant. 
(As 
over papers.) 


Soria. Bills! Bills! And yet again 
bills! All the same story! Well, I 
suppose we are at the end at last, and 
there is nothing for it but to give up the 
old house after all. After all! I have 
tried hard to keep it; even to putting 
undignified announcements in the public 
prints offering the shelter of my child- 
hood’s home in return for gold. But 
we didn’t get any gold! (Rising and 
taking up newspaper, from which she reads.) 
“The comforts of a quiet home are 
offered to respectable and single gentle- 
men in a retired neighbourhood close to 
convenient cemetery. Terms moderate 
and strictly inclusive.” (Enter Grace R. 
She finishes the quotation.) 

Grace. “For particulars apply to 
Miss Clutterbuck, 1, Deadalive Square, 
London, S.W.” What is the use of 








* Note.—Dramatic rights reserved. This play 
has been copyrighted and licensed. The fee 
for each amateur performance is 10s. 6d., payable 
in advance, to Lt.-Col. Grundy, 27, Colville 
Road, W., from whom all particulars may be 
obtained. 
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The vest of the furniture 


reading that stupid old thing, auntie? 
That ’Il never do us any good. 

Sopuia. And yet it sounds alluring! 
I worded it myself. 

Grace (aside). You did. That’s the 
worst of it! 


Sopuia. Well, what have you there? 
Letters ? 

Grace. Only the usual kind. This 
is from the butcher ; he says—— 

Sopuia. O bother the man! I refuse 
to hear what he says. He says it regularly 
every week ! 

Grace. They all do. 

Sopa. Well this has to end. We 


have no servants, no coals, no gas, 
hardly any food; so we can’t go much 
longer. 
GRACE. 
shorter ! 
Sopuia (tragically). Child, this is 
no subject for idle jesting. No! I have 
at length determined to abandon the 
home of my ancestors—of my immediate 
ancestors I should say—to endure the 
footsteps of an alien echoing through 


We certainly can’t go much 
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its halls; to barter its memories for the 
consideration of a mercenary wage ! 

Grace. Does that mean—let the 
house ? 

Sopoia. Yes. I have made up my 
mind, so now the sooner the better. 
And yet (wiping her eyes) it will be a 
severe wrench. 

Grace (going to her). Poor little 
auntie ! 

Sopuia. Yes, dear, but it is as much 
for your sake as for any other reason, 
Spending your time between that horrid 
school, and looking after an old woman 
is no life for one of your age. If it had 
not been for helping me | know well 
enough that you would have accepted 
poor Percy long ago. Why, how many 
times has he proposed to you this year? 


Grace. Only twenty-three times this 
year, auntie. 
Sopuia. And this is the 23rd of 


January! I’m surprised at him. 

Grace (demurely). I wasn’t. I saw 
them all coming ! 

Soputa. Ah, my dear, take care you 
don’t wear out his patience, or, worse 
still, his love. If I had known when to 
say “ yes,” | might have been a happy 
woman to-day. 

Grace. I know what you mean, 
auntie, you mean poor Mr. Hailstone. 

Sopuia. Yes, dear. I was proud and 
ambitious then, and he was poor, and so 
—I drove him away from me to make 
a fortune. . 

Grace. And he never came back ? 

Sopu1a. He never came back. | heard, 
long afterwards, that he had been told a 
false report of my engagement to some- 
one else. Perhaps that was the reason. 
At all events I never saw or heard of 
him again from the day he said good-bye 
to me in this very room. 

Grace. This very room? 

Sopuia. Yes—just as it ismow. And 
on that table yonder is the picture of 
himself in a silver frame that he gave me 
when we parted. 

Grace. Were you formally engaged, 
auntie ? 

Sopuia. Not in so many words, dear; 
but his attitude, indeed I may say our 
mutual attitude, on that last evening 
especially, was unmistakable. 
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Grace. What was your attitude, 
auntie. 
Sopu1a. Well, my dear, I believe he 


took me on his knee in that very chair. 
Grace (laughing) Ha! Ha! No 
wonder you are always so fond of that 
old chair, auntie ! 
Sopu1a (reflectively). Yes. He was 
always impetuous in his manner. 
Grace. I wonder would you know 
him again after all these years? 
Sopuia. Know him, child! There was 
one thing about Jasper that could never 
alter—his eyes. No amount of years 
could change those. Ah! I can see the 
flash in them now as he vowed in his 
eager manful way how soon he would 
make his fortune, and how just when I 
didn’t expect him, he would return 
as—— 


(Enter Percy L. He bursts into the 
voom flourishing a postcard.) 


Percy. A gentleman boarder at last ! 

Grace. I wish you wouldn’t be so 
boisterous. You've spoilt a most interest- 
ing story. 

Sopuia (smiling). Never mind the 
story, Percy. What do you mean ? 

Percy. This. I found this card in 
the hall, it must have slipped under 
the mat. Listen! (reads) “Madam, having 
seen your advertisement I write to say 
that 1 should be glad if you could take 
me as a boarder from to-morrow. Should 
circumstances permit I may be making 
a long stay. Yours faithfully, John 


Smith.” 

Grace. A boarder! A real boarder! 
Fancy ! 

Sopuia. It isn’t possible! 

Percy. It’s more than possible, it’s 


true! I believe your luck has turned at 
last. Once he comes you've only got to 
keep him. ‘Should circumstances per- 
mit” means if he’s satisfied. 

Sopuia. Nasty deceitful man! 

Grace. My dear auntie! You ought 
to be very grateful to him for coming! 

Sopu1a. OughtI? I suppose I ought. 
But, oh, my dears, I don’t half like it 
when it comes to the point. I’m sure 
there are chairs—one especially—in this 
very room that | couldn’t bear to see 
him sitting in as if he’d paid to do it! 
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Percy. Well, I’m afraid it’s rather out 
of the question to have half the furniture 
labelled “ private” ! 

Grace. Percy, don’t be heartless! 
(Percy blows whistle.) 

Sopuia (puzzled). What was that? 

Percy. It’s all her fault (indicating 
Grace). Whenever she snubs me so that 
I want to say a bad word, she made me 
promise to whistle instead. 


Sopa. Oh, I see. 
Percy. Yes. But this whistle whistles 
D-fiat ! 


Grace (suddenly). 
card posted ? 

PERcY (examining it). 
yesterday. 

Grace. Then it must have come this 
morning, and we never found it. 

Percy. Stop a minute. Here’s a 
postscript in the extra space (reading 
from back of card). “I expect to arrive 
about seven o’clock.” 

Grace. Why it’s seven o'clock now. 
(Knock heard.) 

Percy. And there he is! 

SopuiA (helplessly), Oh dear, dear, 
this is just like something on the stage! 

Grace. Great heavens! he mustn’t 
find us like this. No servant, no food, 
nothing ! 

Percy (astonished). 
you asked me to supper ! 

Grace. Oh, there’s half a_ tinned 
tongue and some sardines. Good enough 
for you, but nothing to make a dinner of. 


When was that 


At Liverpool 


No food—but 


Percy. Well, but the shop round the 
corner. Can’t you get things on credit 
there? Don’t they know you? 

Grace. Yes. ‘That’s why you can’t. 

Percy. By George! We are up a 
tree ! 

Grace. You're not. I only wish you 
were! (PrERcy whistles.) 

Sopuia. We must refuse to admit him, 
my dears. (Knock.) 

Grace. No. I’ve an idea. Listen. 


In a week I go back to teach at the 
school. If he stays one week we've got 
him. Very well then, for that week I'll 
be the servant ! 

Sopuia and Percy (together) You! 

Grace. Me. If he’s still here when I 
come back, ten to one he'll have for- 
gotten me in three months. 
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‘Percy (affectionately). He couldn’t! 


Grace. Percy! Don’t be irrelevant. 
(Percy whistles.) 
Percy. But you've got no clothes! 


I mean no servants’ clothes, caps, and 
aprons and things like that. 

Grace. Haven’t I! Here, this’ll do 
for an apron (snatches white antimacassar 
from chair-back and fastens it in her belt). 
And one of auntie’s lace mats for a cap 
(takes mat and pins it into the shape of a 
cap. Then jumps on chair to arrange it in 
mirror). 


Percy (watching her admiringly). 
I say, youareclever! I couldn’t do that. 
Grace (on chair). No. And a 


pretty parlour-maid you'd make if you 
could! 

Percy (alarmed). 
maid! that’s just it! 
to flirt with you! 
ings then?” 

Grace. Well; you may be sure he 
won't try twice! There (jumps down), 
that’s capital. The only thing is I do 
wish he could be persuaded that he 
wasn’t the first, I’m so afraid that'll 
frighten him. 


Pretty parlour- 
Suppose he tries 
How about my feel- 


Percy (coming forward suddenly). 
By jove! 

Grace. What good can he do! 

Percy. I’ve got an idea too! 

Grace. Impossible. 

Percy. I have. Look here, I’ve a 


holiday at the office to-morrow. Why 
shouldn’t I stay here to-night, and pre- 
tend I’m a boarder just leaving after 
being in the house for years and years. 

Grace. There is something in that! 

Sopu1a. Oh, but, my dears, this 
dreadful deception ! 

Grace. It can’t be helped, it’s the 
only way. Mind you're firm with him, 
auntie. Be gentle but firm! (Continuous 
knocking heard.) He'll have the door 
down directly. I’m coming! (Exit quickly 
by L. door.) 

Percy. And I’m going. You can 
introduce me later. (Knocking.) Now 
then—the drums beat to action. Pre- 
pare to receive boarders ! (Exit by R. door). 

GRACE (putting her head round door). 
Don’t let him see we want him, auntie. 
( Exit.) 

Percy (putting his head round door.) 
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Be verynice to him at first, auntie. (Exit.) 

Grace (same business). Don’t ask 
too much. (Exit.) 

Percy (same business). Don’t ask 
too little! Make a firm stand. (Exit.) 

Soputa. Oh dear, dear! It’s all very 
well to talk about making a firm stand, 
but whether it’s to be on my head or 
my heels, I’m sure | don’t know! Ah, if 
poor Jasper could see the pass to which 
Iam reduced. Welcoming strangers for 
money! What shall I be doing next? 
(Voices heard.) There he is! I can’t 
receive him like this. I'll go away and 
come in gradually! (She bustles out R. as 
Grace re-enters L. showing in MR. JASPER 
HaAiLsTone, a good-looking middle-aged 
gentleman with grey hair. He is sprucely 
dressed, and bears the air of an old traveller. 
He wears a pair of tinted spectacles.) 

Grace (announcing). Mr. Smith! 
(Looks vound.) I beg your pardon, sir, I 
thought auntie—my mistress was here. 

Jasper. No matter. Do not disturb 
her. I will wait. 

Grace. Very good, sir. (Going—with 
long stave at JASPER.) 

Jasper. One moment, my dear! Do 
I understand that your mistress has been 
taking in—er—paying guests for some 
considerable time? 

Grace (confused). Well, sir, that 
depends on—how you consider time, sir. 

JasPER (puzzled). Ah! to be sure. 
And are there many others staying here 
now? 

Grace. Only one other, sir. A single 
gentleman like yourself, sir. 

JasPER (aside—slightly annoyed). Oh, 
a single gentleman,eh? Confound him. 
(Aloud, suddenly.) What's his name? 

Grace (confused). Hisname. (Aside.) 
We didn’t decide on a name for Percy. 
(Aloud.) Er—Mr. Robinson, sir. 

Jasper. Oh, is it! Well, that’s all; you 
can go. 

Grace. Thank you, sir. (Exit staring.) 

Jasper (alone). Just the same old 
room as I remember it thirty years ago. 
Nothing altered, nothing new—except 
Robinson! Don’t half like that fellow 
Robinson! Maybe it was a happy 
inspiration of mine when [| found her 
advertisement in the first paper I saw on 
landing, to answer it in person and find 
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out something about her before declaring 
myself. What a shock it was too, to see 
that name after believing her married to 
someone else all this time. Not much 
chance of her recognising me, even 
supposing she’s kept that miniature I gave 
her when I went away, especially when 
I hide my eyes beneath these. (Takes off 
glasses.) They're a_ capital disguise. 
Yes, by jove! She won't see through 
the spectacles—it’s as much I can do to 
see through ’em myself! (Finds news- 
paper.) Ah! Here’s the paper with the 
advertisement in it. (Looking over it.) 
Hullo! Here’s something else! (Reads.) 
“More burglaries in London boarding- 
houses. In many cases the miscreants 
obtain admission as guests, and are 
frequently in league with the servants. 
The proprietors of these establishments 
should be on their guard.” Now 
supposing Robinson should be one of 
them! Robinson—nasty burglarious 
sort of name I call it! Yes, decidedly 
there is something fishy about Robinson. 
(Becoming excited.) And that’s a fish 
I’ve got to catch. (Rising and looking 
about.) How well I recall every detail of 
this room. There’s the table at which 
she poured out tea for me the first time 
I called. And there’s the very arm-chair 
in which—ah! I wonder if she ever 
remembers that evening now! (Seeing 
photo.) Yes, and here is the very minia- 
ture I gave her when | went away, so 
she has kept it after all. (Addressing 
miniature.) Ah! you young fool! Went 
away to pick up treasure did you, and 
left a far greater treasure behind! Bless 
my soul! How the sight of you carries 
me back. That old blue coat with the 
brass buttons—deuced tight under the 
arms I recollect! Why the thirty years 
might be a dream. They are a dream! 
I went away yesterday, and presently the 
door yonder will open and Sophy come 
tripping in, with her merry little feet, and 
her roguish laugh, and her eyes dancing 
with mischief. (During this speech Sopuia 
has entered very sedately and primly; her 
manner an entire contrast to the descrip- 
tion.) AndI shall spring forward and say 
to her (SopuH1a coughs ; he turns, stops 
suddenly and bows.) Good afternoon, 
madam ! 
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Sopuia (with an inclination). Good 
afternoon. 

JasPER (aside). No. The thirty years 
were a reality after all. 

Sopoia. I understand that you have 
come in accordance with your card? 

Jasper. Precisely, madam. (Aside.) 
No recognition here. I'll keep it up till 1 
find out about Robinson. She mustn’t 
see this. (He is holding the miniature. 
Not being able to reach the table he slips it 
under his coat which is resting on the arm- 
chair.) (Aloud.) Precisely. I trust you 
are prepared to receive me. 

SopHia. Unfortunately am. (He looks 
astonished.) Do not misunderstand me, 
Mr.—Mr.—(glances at card) Mr. Smith, if I 
deplore that reduced circumstances have 
given me no alternative. 

JASPER (aside). Poor little Sophy. 
I feel a brute to deceive her. (Aloud.) 
Never mention it, madam; | understand 


perfectly. Need’s must when the devil 
drives—eh ? 

SopHia. Sir! 

Jasper. Beg pardon, beg pardon! I 


should have said necessity is the mother 
of invitation. (Aside.) She was always 
very particular. 


Sopu1a. Will you be seated, sir? 
(They sit.) 
Jasper. I understand that you have 


already staying here a gentleman of the 
name of—er (Forgetting.) 

Sopuia (aside). They never said what 
Percy was to be called! (Aloud.) Oh, 
er—yes, you refer to Mr. Jones. 





JasPER. Jones! (Aside.) Here’s another 
of ’em ! 

Sopuia (continuing nervously). Yes— 
Mr. Jones has been here for I don’t 


know how long. Such a nice obliging 
young man, and so satisfied with every- 
thing. 

JASPER (aside, angry). I begin to 
think Jones is the worst of the two. 


Jones! Sounds like a welsher! 

Sopuia. But, unfortunately, he’s got to 
run away from us. 

JASPER. I said he was a welsher! 

Sopuia. No, English, I believe, like 
yourself. 

Jasper. Andon the question of terms, 
madam——— 


Sopnia (overwhelmed). Oh, I couldn’t 
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really—I mean you must discuss those 
with Grace ! 

Jasper. With Grace—what Grace ?— 
is he staying here too? (Aside.) Sporting 
household, this ! 





Sopuia. I refer to my—er—parlour- 
maid. She always settles these points. 
(Rings bell, enter GRACE immediately.) 

Grace. Yes, mum. 

JasPpER (aside). That girl was 
listening ! 

Sopuia. You will please arrange with 
Mr. Smith about 

JASPER (interrupting). I’m __ sure, 
madam, whatever you and—er—the 


parlour-maid consider proper will be 
correct. (Aside.) But it’s the maddest 
boarding-house I ever struck ! 

Grace (aside to Soputa). 
man we want! 


This is the 


(Enter Percy R. He comes briskly to- 
wards JASPER with outstretched hand.) 


Percy. Ah! Howd’yedo? I suppose 
I must introduce myself, I’m the other 
boarder—name of—er—Brown. 

The two Lapigs distinctly one after the 
other, but without turning their heads: 
Jones! Robinson ! 

Jasper. Seems a remarkable echo in 
this room! (PERcy and the women talk 
aside.) So there’s only one man with 
three names! That’s very suspicious. 
(To Percy, leading him down.) You'll 
excuse me, sir, but there’s a little point 
that seems to want clearing up. I was 
told your name was Robinson first. 

Percy (confused). So itwas. I mean 
you were told my name was Robinson first 
because Robinson is my first name. See? 

JAsPER (aside). Humbug! (Aloud.) 
Oh, Robinson’s your first name is it? 
What’s your second—Crusoe ? 

Percy (laughing unnaturally). Ha! 
ha! That’s jolly smart! Ha! ha! ha! 

Grace (aside to him). Percy, subside ! 
(Percy whistles.) 

JASPER (aside), 
no good ! 

Grace. Perhaps, ma’am, Mr. Smith 
would like a cup of tea after his journey. 

Jasper. Well—er—the fact is I had 
some tea in the train, as I found that I 
should arrive here only just in time for 
dinner. 


That fellow is up to 
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Sopuia, Grace, Percy (blankly, one after 
the other). Dinner! 

Jasper. Yes, I presume, that is, that 
you dine as I am accustomed to do, at 
something to eight ? 

Percy (aside). It'll be nothing to 
ate this time! 

Grace. Dinner shall be on the table 
directly, sir. (Aside, quickly to PErcy.) 
Percy, what money have you in your 
pocket? (Percy plunges hand in pocket). 
Don't bring it out, idiot, feel ! 

Percy (doing so). Sixpence and 
half-a-crown. 

Grace. That's three shillings. Look 
here, cut round to the shop and get 
whatever you can for three shillings— 
soup and something cold. I'll do the 
rest with the tongue and sardines. 

Percy. But wait a minute. 

Grace. Oh, don’t stop to argue, go. 

JasPER (who has been conversing with 
Sopua). And about my luggage. I 
have a particularly heavy trunk, which 
would perhaps be too heavy for your 
maids. 

Sopn1a. Oh—er 

Grace (interrupting). The man- 
servant will see to that, sir. (Aside to 
Percy.) Take that up as you go. 

Percy (aside to her). I say, is there 
anything else? D'you take me for 
Sandow ? 

Grace. Coward! To help a lady is 
a knight’s work. 

Percy. Night’s work! It'll take me 
a week! (Exit R.) (Grace takes cloth 
from drawer and begins to lay table.) 

JasPER (coming down with Soputa). 
Yes, my dear madam, it is indeed a treat 
to me after so many years of foreign 
exile, to find myself in England again. 

Sopu1a. Alas, yes! (With a sigh.) 
Not all who leave her return. (Sits.) 

JasPeR. Well, I feel now that my 
work is over, and that I have nothing to 
do but to spend my money and enjoy 
myself. I can fling myself back in my 
chair (Is about to do so; SOPHIA 
checks him.) 

Sopuia. Oh, if you wouldn’t mind— 
not that chair. (He looks astonished.) I 
couldn’t bear it—I mean the chair 
couldn’t bear it! 

JASPER (changing his seat). 








As you 
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please, madam. (Aside.) Bless her ! 
She does remember that evening! (Con- 
fused noises ave heard, All start.) 

Sopuia (anxiously). Dear me, what’s 
that? Not thunder, I hope? 

JasPeR. Theafternoon was somewhat 
oppressive. 

Grace (aside). It’s poor Percy with 
the portmanteau! (Exit quickly R.) 

JasPER (aside). At last we are 
alone! Shall I remove the spectacles 
and disclose myself. I think I will! 
(Aloud.) But, dear lady, I was about to 
observe that it was not only the joy of 
home-coming that I| feel. No, it is a far 
greater relief than that ! 

Sopuia. Indeed. 

Jasper. Yes. (Warming with the 
subject.) Ah, I wonder if you could 
guess what kept me awake many and 
many a night as | lay in my lonely tent 
in the desert. (Very romantically.) What 
was it with which I had to contend 
through those long hours of darkness? 

Sopu1A. Really,I don’t know! Ahem! 
Beetles ? 

JASPER (dashed). No, madam, grief! 
The thought that she I loved was 
another’s. That was what stung me 
with a pang sharper than—than what 
you have suggested. 

SopuH1a (aside; touched).. Poor man! 
(Aloud.) She was another's ? 

JASPER (aside). I will do it! (Aloud.) 
No, madam, it was a false report. And 
then, after years of toil and hardship, | 
saw her again 

SopHia (interested). 
her again ? 

Jasper. Yes, and seeing her, I knew 
that my love had never altered ; that it 
had only been crushed, not conquered, 
and that it was she, and she alone 
(Is just about to remove spectacles when 
Percy enters quickly.) Bother! Here’s 
Robinson Crusoe! (Rises impatiently.) 

Percy (aside). He seems to be 
making himself very pleasant! 

SopuiaA (to Jasper). You must tell 
me the rest of that interesting story 
after dinner. (Rising.) It'll be ready 
directly. 

Percy (aside). Will it! 





Oh, you saw 





(Re-enter GRAcE with tray.) 
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JASPER. 
first ? 

Grace (atdoor). Certainly, sir. 
on the left at the top of the stairs. 

Percy. Shall I show you the way. 
(Rubs shins) I remember it! 

JasPER (at door). Pray don’t trouble. 
(Aside.) Wants to have a look at my 
luggage. Not if I know it! (Exit R.) 

Grace (closes door, then turns to the 
others). Well? 

Sopuia. Well? 

Percy. Well? (Percy helps Grace 
to move dining-table forward R. C.) 

Grace. I think he’s rather nice! 

Sopuia. He is certainly a most in- 
teresting talker. 

Percy (jealous). I say, you both seem 
jolly keen on him! Perhaps you wouldn't 
be if you knew what I heard when I| was 
out. 


Perhaps I might see my room 


First 


Grace, Sopuia (together). What? 
Percy. Burglars! 

Sopuia. Where? 

Grace. Did you see them? 

-Percy. Don’t be so impetuous. I 


mean I heard there were burglars about. 
It seems they robbed a boarding-house 
in this very square. One of them was in 
the house for days under 

Grace (catching his arm). 
under the bed ! 

Percy. No. Under false pretences. 

Sopuia (faintly). Oh, my nerves! But 
surely this Mr. Smith can’t be one. Such 
a charming talker. 

Percy. You wait. I’ve had my sus- 
picions of him from the first. He’s no 
more Smith than I am, and as for those 
spectacles, I believe they’re simply put 
on. 





I know; 


Sopu1a. Oh, but what proof have 
you? 
Percy. None—as yet. We _ must 


watch him carefully, and it’s ten to one 
he’ll betray himself, and perhaps also 
his accomplices. 

Sopu1A. Ah, my dears, beware of 
harbouring suspicion. When you've 
reached my age you'll know that it’s 
very easy to take away a man’s character, 
but almost impossible to put it back 


again. (Exit. Grace has by this time 
laid the table.) 
Percy. Is dinner ready? (He has been 
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holding tray from which Grace has taken 
the silver for the table.) 

Grace. I think so. And a bottle of 
the cooking sherry that we had for the 
plum-pudding. You mustn’t take any 
fish, tho’, there isn’t enough. 

Percy. Let’s see. (Reads menu.) “Clear 
soup.” Ah, bovril, of course. ‘ White- 
bait.” (Puzzled.) Whitebait ? 


Grace. Sardines; it sounds better ! 

Percy. Oh, I see. (Reads.) “ Tongue 
a l'argent.” What's “Vargent” French 
for? 

Grace. Tin. I had to leave out the 


rest till I knew what you would bring. 
What did you? 
Percy. Well (apologetically), 


you 
can’t get much for sevenpence. 


Grace. Yes; but how about the half- 
crown? 

Percy. It wasn’t a half-crown, it was 
a penny ! 

Grace. Idiot! 

Percy. That’s right, blame me! I 


got two Banbury cakes (producing them), 
and a bottle of bovril that’s been opened ; 
it’s had some taken out, so they gave me 
the rest for threepence. 

Grace. Well, you mustn’t take any 
soup either, that’s all. (Writing.) We 
finish with gateaux a la Banbury. ‘There! 
(takes his button-hole and puts it in the 
centre vase) that’s ready. (Enter Sopuia.) 
Auntie, you'll sit here ; the burglar there ; 
Percy, you there ; and I'll do the waiting. 

Sopuia (suddenly). Great Heaven! (She 
has moved round to writing-table.) 

Grace. What's the matter? 

Sopuia. The silver miniature is gone! 

Percy (triumphantly). That proves it. 
Hush, here he is! (Enter Jasper.) Watch 
him carefully ! 

Grace (aside to Percy). 
bovril? 

Percy (giving it to her). 
takes it and goes out quickly.) 

JASPER (aside). The miscreants are 
frequently in league with the servants. 
I thought as much. Must watch him 
carefully ! 


Where’s the 


Here! (She 


(GRACE outside rings gong.) 


Percy. Ah! dinner! dinner! 
(They seat themselves. Jasper R.; 
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Sopn1a C.; Percy L. of table. Enter 
GRACE with tureen.) 

Jasper (veading menu). 
original ! 

Percy (aside). He’ll find it so. (SopHia 
helps soup.) 

Soputa. Soup, Mr. Smith? 

Jasper. Thank you. 

Grace (taking plate to Percy). Soup, 
sir? (Aside.) Say “ No!” 

Percy. Ah,thanks. No soup. (Aside.) 
And I’m jolly hungry, too! Alas, my 
poor brother! (Grace returns plate to 
Sopuia, who takes it. They eat in silence.) 

Grace (aside to Percy). Talk! Be 
amusing ! 

Percy. I say; isn’t this what's called 
invalid soup ? 

Jasper (laughing). 
weak. 

Percy. So weak it wouldn’t run to me. 

Sopuia (to Jasper). I’m afraid you 
find it rather thin ! 

Jasper (politely). Don’t mention it, 
madam, I prefer it thin. (Helping himself to 
toast.) Thin soup and—er—thick toast. 
Charming contrast ! 

Grace (aside to Percy). Keep it up! 
Don’t let the conversation languish |! 

Percy. Remarkable fine weather 
we've been having—er—for the time of 
year! 

Sopuia. Oh, surely—it rained every 
day but Thursday. 

Percy. Yes— but 
Thursday ! 

Jasper. In England almost 
weather is remarkable. 

Percy. Ah! How true that is! 

Jasper (drily). And how convenient ! 


Charmingly 


Well, it is rather 


remarkable fine 


any 


(Grace takes soup away.) 


Percy. I say, let me help you! 

Grace (aside to him). Sit down! 
You'll ruin everything ! 

JASPER (who has been watching, aside). 
There’s clearly an understanding between 
those two! 

Sopuia (politely). I trust, Mr. Smith, 
that you had a smooth voyage? 

Jasper. Abominably smooth, madam. 
Smooth—but slopey. A hurricane would 
have been a relief ! 


(Grace has brought in a few sardines 
on a dish.) 
No. 33. December, 1905. 
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Sopu1a. Whitebait, Mr. Smith? 
Jasper. Thank you (gallantly).. A 

bait I can never resist ! 

Grace (taking some to Percy). Fish, 
sir? (As before.) Say “No!” 

Percy. Bother! 

Soputa (to Jasper). You see we never 
have much waiting in the room during 
meals. 

Jasper. A most excellent plan. 

Percy (aside). I don’t know, I’ve been 
waiting the whole time! 


(Grace is taking round sherry.) 


Grace (to JASPER). 
JASPER. 
to Sopuia.) 

JASPER (aside—holding up sardine on 
end of fork). Remarkably well-grown 
whitebait these ! 

Grace (taking sherry to Percy). Sherry, 
sir? (Aside.) You can if you like, there’s 
plenty ! 

Percy (loftily). Thanks, no! (With 
emphasis.) | never drink between meals ! 
(Aside.) One to me that time! 

JasPER (after a slight pause—with inten- 
tion). I suppose, madam, that living in 
this retired neighbourhood you are never 
apprehensive of burglars! (Sopu1a,GRAcE 
and Percy all start violently.) 

Sopuia (with forced unconcern). Oh, no! 
Never ! 

Percy (leans forward and speaks very 
deliberately). If I were to meet a burglar 
I should know what to do! 

JASPER (in the same tone). Yes, I've no 
doubt that you would feel quite at home 
with him ! ; 

Percy (aside, disconcerted),. 
he mean by that? 

JasPER (aside). Got home on Robinson 
then I fancy ! 


Sherry, sir? 
Thank you. (She gives some 


What did 


(GRACE is removing fish.) 


Percy (jumping up). You really must 
allow me! (Follows her explaining Jas- 
PER’S conduct.) 

Sopuia (to Jasper). You see, as I told 
you, Mr. Robinson is so very obliging. 

Jasper (aside). He'll oblige me to 
kick him presently. Why on earth can’t 
he sit still? And I’ve had no proper 
food yet ; if he’s Crusoe, this is the desert 
island. I can’t stand another course like 
the last. 

D 
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Sopuia (nervously to JAsPER). Of course, 
Mr. Smith, we have plenty of other ser- 
vants, but they remain outside. 

JASPER. 
I don’t believe there’s another soul in the 
house. If so, we're all at the mercy 
of Crusoe and that man-Friday of a 
parlour-maid. 


(Grace brings in remains of tinned tongue.) 


Percy (aside to her). I say, what do 
you do with the dirty plates? 

Grace (aside to him). It’s all right, 
I’ve been putting them down on the hall 
floor ; it’s quite dark out there. 

JasPER (who has been examining the 
tongue). | thought so! (Aloud.) My dear 
madam! (rising) seems absurd to say so, 
in an old campaigner like myself, but I 
believe the journey has positively so 
upset me that I can’t touch another 
morsel. 

Sopuia. But you've eaten nothing ! 

Jasper. On the contrary, dear lady, 
believe me I never tasted such a meal. 
If you'll allow me I'll just. go and get a 
pipe. That’ll set me right. 

SopHiA. You're quite sure you've had 
enough ? (Rises.) 

JaspeR. Enough,madam? More than 
enough! (Bows and goes out backwards, 
smiling gallantly at her.) 


(Immediately afterwards a loud crash 
is heard.) 


Grace. He's slipped on the sardines ! 

Sopuia (anxiously). I hope he is not 
hurt. Really, my dears, I don’t know 
what to think. Such a gentlemanly 
person can’t be a burglar! 

Grace. Well, anyhow, I wish he 
wouldn’t leave his clothes about like 
this. (Lifting overcoat). There’s something 
heavy inside. Why it feels just like, it 
is—the missing miniature ! (Producing it.) 


Percy. By jove! then he is a thief! 

Sopuia. Oh dear,dear! I knew it all 
along! 

Grace. What's to be done now? 


Percy. Yes, what's to be done now? 
SopHia (very much upset). I think I— 
I'll retire to bed. This continued anxiety ! 
I shall lock my door, and hope for the 
best ! 
Grace. Don’t be alarmed, auntie. 
Sopuia (with digniyt), I am_ not 





I see ; outside help! (Aside.) © 
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alarmed, my dear, I am a little upset. 
I only want to lie down. (Exit, another 
loud crash follows.) 

Percy. Oh! She has lain down! 

Grace (running to door). Oh, auntie 
dear, do be careful of the soup! It’s all 
right, she’s picked herself up. Now then 
(returning), who’s to go for the police? 
You, I suppose. 

Percy (heroically). And leave you here 
with a burglar, perhaps armed ; never! 

Grace. Very well then, I must. 

Percy. At this time of night! and 
leave me here with a burglar, perhaps 
armed ; never! 

Grace. Then we'll both go! 

Percy. And leave auntie here with a 
burglar, perhaps armed ; never ! 

Grace (coldly). May I ask to whom 
you refer as “auntie?” (Turns from 
him to remove dishes, &c.) 





Percy. Well, if she isn’t mine now 
she will be when 
Grace. When what? 


Percy. When you marry me. 

Grace. Percy, you don’t mean to say 
you're going to propose to me again at 
a moment like this? After all the misery 
you’ve brought upon the house, too! 
(Gives him tray to hold.) 

Percy (following her with it). I brought ! 
I like that! 


Grace. Yes! it was you found that 
postcard. 
Percy. That’s right! Put it all on 


to me! 

Grace. Iam doing so. (Loads things on 
to tray.) Oh, Percy! I wish you weren’t 
such an idiot ! 

Percy. Idon’t—I meanI’mnot. Look 
here, it’s all very well to go ballyragging 
me as you do, but you might remember 
all I’ve had to endure to-day. I’ve had 
no dinner. That penny made me look 
an utter fool at the confectioners; and 
as for the portmanteau, it’s a miracle I 
wasn’t killed ! 

Grace (aside, velenting). Poor old thing, 
he has been rather patient. 

Percy (seeing his advantage, still -follow- 
ing her with the tray). And for whose 
sake did I endure it? What hope upheld 
me through all? The hope of one smile 
from you ! 

GRACE. 


Smile? Why I’m sure you've 
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had more than that. 
at you outright! 

Percy. You have. 
mine to be laughed at? Never! 

Gracg (coldly), Really, I think that we 
had better drop the subject ! 

Percy. I don’t. But (with a sudden 
inspiration) I'll tell you what I will drop 
though. If you don’t promise to marry 
me, now, this moment—I'll drop the tray ! 

Grace (recoiling horror-struck). No, No! 

Percy. I will! 

Grace. But auntie’s best china. 
all be broken ! 

Percy (tragically). Bah! What are 
a few paltry plates in comparison with 
my faithful heart! You don’t mind 
breaking that! Now then, will you or 
not? One! 

Grace. Coward! Traitor! 

Percy. Tea-traitoryoumean! Two! 

Grace (tragically). Oh, wait, wait! 
Give me time ! 

Percy, Time’s up! Thr—— 

Grace (yielding). Hold! I consent! 
Anything rather than that ! 

Percy (triumphantly). Atlast! (Puts 
down tray and flies to her.) Have I con- 
quered at last ? 

Grace. Yes—with the help of China. 
And besides 

Percy (alarmed). 

Grace (smiling). 
take yoy sometimes ! 

Percy. Mydarling! (About to embrace 
her, GRACE checks him.) 

Grace. Stop! Stop! 

Percy. Who? 

Grace, The burglar! (Percy whistles.) 


I’ve often laughed 


But is a love like 


It'll 


Besides what ? 
I always meant to 


I hear him, 


(They separate quickly as JASPER re-enters 
with pipe. He observes the movement.) 


Jasper (aside). Aha! The conspiracy 


seems to progress. (Aloud, pleasantly.) I 
shan’t disturb you if I settle down to a 
quiet pipe here, I hope ? 
Grace. Not at all, sir. 
I’m just going out. 
Percy. SoamI. (Meaningly.) You'll 


be quite alone. (Aside toGrace.) Watch 
him. 


(Meaningly.) 


(With signs to each other they exeunt 
R. and L.) 


Jasper (sits). I wonder what he meant 
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by that? 
empty.) 


(Looks vound and sees voom 
Something queer in that 
quarter! Poor little Sophy! As simple 
as ever. The prey of the first plausible 
scoundrel that comes along! I should 
like to catch that fellow Robinson out 
before I declare myself—but I wish he’d 
be quick so that I could get rid of these 
abominable spectacles! She’s no sus- 
picion of who I am—dear me! Shows 
how I must have changed since that 
picture. By the way, where did I put 
it? Ah, I remember. (Rising and fetch- 
ing miniature from under coat, As he 
comes back with it in his hand the doors 
R. and L. ave slowly pushed open, and the 
heads of Grace and Percy appear watching 
him, He seats himself again.) Dear me, 
(yawns) I feel very drowsy. Now, how 
would it be if I were to change this for my 
picture of Sophia as a girl, and let her find 
it? I think I will—soon. (He yawns 
again.) The excitement of the day, or 
perhaps sherry, is having a soporific effect. 
I wonder if I might venture on a short 
nap. I fancy Sophia has already retired ; 
in that case it will clearly be my duty 
to sit up all night, so I had better get 
what rest I can now. Dear little Sophy, 
I'll disclose myself to-morrow. 


(His head nods ; he falls asleep with his 
arms hanging limply beside the chair. The 
doors open, and Grace and Percy re-enter 
quietly behind. Percy is carrying a coil of 
rope. With elaborate caution they approach 
the sleeper, speaking in whispers.) 

Percy. Hush! 

Grace. Hush! 

Percy. Did you see him with it. 
(Grace nods.) We've all the proof we need 
now, so I’m going to fasten him up so 
that he can’t do any damage while we 
go for the police. 

Grace. Oh, Percy! 
you. 


How clever of 


(He secures JASPER to the chair by means 


of the rope.) 


Percy. There now—take the minia- 
ture—he can’t hurt you. Now for the 
police ! 

GRACE. 
together. 

Jasper (half asleep). 


My hero! (They exeunt softly 
The front door is heard to bang.) 
All right, put it 


D—# 
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down on the mat. Dear little Sophy, 
I can feel her arms round me now! 
(Striving to free himself.) What's this— 
rheumatism or nightmare? (He opens his 
eyes.) Hullo! Ropes—what? And the 
miniature gone! I see it all. That 
burglarious Crusoe and the parlourmaid 
have trussed me up and made off with 
the swag! Hi! Help! Fire! Thieves! 
Murder ! 


(The door slowly opens. Enter Sopry Rs 
very much alarmed. She wears a dressing- 
gown and carries a candle in one hand, a 
poker in the other.) 


Sopuia. What’s the matter? What 
has he done now? (Seeing Jasper, and 
staggering back.) Why, it’s the burglar 
himself ! 

JASPER (aside). "Tis she—Sophia ! 
What a position for my disclosure! 
(Aloud, twisting the chair round so as 
to face towards her.) Madam, do not 
needlessly distress yourself ! 

Sopuia. Monster! Don’t dare to 
approach me! 

JasPER. I assure you you are in error. 
You see before you, madam, the victim 
of a concatenation of misapprehensions. 

SopHia. How dare you use such 
language to me, sir! You may kill 
me, but I shall sell my life dearly ! 

JasPER (sliding chair towards her) 
Madam! if you would but hear me! 

Sopuia (retreating from him). Mis- 
creant! “Don’t advance another step! 

Jasper. I assure you, madam, I can’t 
step at all; I can only slither. 

Sopu1a. Don’t slither then, or I shall 
defend myself. 

Jasper. How can I make you believe 
in me, Sophia ? 

Sopa. Sophia! 
ears ? 

Jasper. Yes, Sophia. The moment I 
know is inopportune for an avowal of 
devotion. I am deprived, by treachery, 
of that play of gesture that should lend 
eloquence to the faltering words of love. 
But handicapped though I am, I must 
tell you how deeply I adore you. Ah! 
do you know me now? Yes, Sophia, I 
have been fitly punished for my decep- 
tion. I am your old admirer, Jasper 
Hailstone. 


Can I believe my 
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Sopuia. Jasper Hailstone? impossible! 

Jasper. Are you still incredulous, 
Sophia; will you at least do me one © 
favour? I am bound and helpless before 
you! 

Sopuia (approaching him 
What is that? 

Jasper. Take off these abominable 
spectacles ! 


timidly). 


(After some hesitation, she does so.) 


JASPER. 
now? 

Sopuia (staggering back). 
eyes—those eyes ! 

Jasper. Yes, Sophia, it is eyes—I 
mean I! 

Sopuia. Oh, Jasper, can you ever for- 
give me my cruel suspicions. (Piteously.) 
Will you not take me to your arms? 

Jasper. My dear, I would if I could, 
but I can’t! 

Sopuia. .Ah, your bonds! (She releases 
him.) And to think what Percy will 
say ! 

Jasper. Percy! Sophia, put me out 
of my misery at once. Tell me, am I 
too late, who—who is Percy ? 

Sopuia (smiling). He is engaged to 
my niece, Grace. 

Jasper. Your niece—lI see it all now. 
There was a little deception on your side 
as well, then ? 

Sopa. Yes, I think, Jasper, dear, we 
will cry quits! (They embrace.) (GRACE 
and Percy rush in.) 

Percy, This way, constable. (Sees the 
others.) Well, upon my word! 

Grace. Auntie! do you know who 
that is? 

Sopuia. At last I do, my dears. 
burglar, but a very old friend. 

Percy. Why! (to Jasper) 1 thought 
you came to see what you could get! 

Jasper. So I did, and (putting arm 
vound Sopuia) I’ve got it! 

Percy. Well, I’'m—— 

Grace (warningly). Percy! 
whistles.) 

PERcy. 
then ? 

Sopuia (pleased). A double wedding ? 
Have you also—— 

Percy. Wehave. Grace has at last dis- 
covered that though my brain mayn’t be 


At last, do you not know me 


Ah! Those 


No 


(PERcy 


Is it to be a double wedding, 
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much to boast about, my heart is in the 
right place. 

Grace. Percy! Spare us these anato- 
mical details! 

JASPER (smiling). I congratulate you 
both. And to celebrate the occasion, 
suppose we all four take a cab, and go 
and have a little supper somewhere ! 

Percy (delighted). Ah! I could just 
do with something to eat ! 

JasPER. But I forgot; how about the 
boarding-house ? 

Sopuia. The boarding - house is 
closed from to-day, since both the mis- 
tress 
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Grace, And the entire domestic 
staff—— 
PERcyY. 
JASPER. 
wise 
SopuiA, JASPER, GRACE, Percy (together). 
Engaged ! 


They mutually embrace ; picture, and 
CURTAIN. 


N.B.—An amusing effect is obtained by 
the introduction of a police-constable with 
Percy and Grace; he remains up stage, 
centre, and extends his hands in benediction 
at the final picture. 


Not to mention the boarders 
Past and present, are other- 


THE OLD KNIGHT AND HIS LADY. 
From the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” 


Drawing by George S. Brown. 





THE FIVE KINGS. 


Sir Henry Picard, Master of the Vintners’ Company, entertaining the Kings of England, France, 
Scotland, Denmark and Cyprus, From the panel in the Royal Exchange, London, painted 
by A. Chevallier Tayler, and presented by William Vivian, Esq., 1903. 
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THE ART OF 


A. CHEVALLIER TAYLER.’ 


NYONE who has followed the work 
of Mr. Chevallier Tayler since he 
first began to exhibit cannot fail 


to have been 
struck by two 
things: first, 
his love for 
ecclesiastical 
subjects; 
secondly, the 
felicity with 
which he can 
concentrate in 
one picture 
the romance 
and _psycho- 
logy of a 
whole modern 
novel. He 
likes to tell 
a story, re- 
ligious for 
preference, 
but moral at 
any rate; and 
at the outst 
this must be 
said of him— 
whatever the 
story he has 
to tell, he 
spares no 
labour, shirks 
no effort of 
thought, in 
setting it 
forth. Now 
and again it 


is true, as in the case of “ Vanities,” 


* Permission to reproduce the pictures herein 
contained has been accorded by the artist and 
owners, and copyright is in every case strictly 


reserved. 


By JOHN S.. PURCELL. 





MR. CHEVALLIER TAYLER. 


From a photograph specially taken for THz ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


serenade to Julia. 


reproduced on page 246, he contents 
himself with a few figures only, but these 
are merely passing moods, and he is only 


his real self 
in a crowded 
canvas. 
That our 
painter, as far 
as outward 
appearance 
goes, does not 
seem either 
ascetically 
ecclesiastical, 
or languish- 
ingly roman- 
tic, may be 
seen from the 
accom pany- 
ing portrait. 
The incense 
of the. pipe 
he certainly 
knows; that 
he had, and 
happily has, 
his share of 
romance, and 
a charming 
one at that, 
will be evi- 
dent from the 
photograph 
we give at 
the end, but 
honestly, one 
would rather 
expect to see 


Mr. Chevallier Tayler leading a forlorn 
hope on the battlefield, or shouting 
orders from the quarter deck, than count- 
ing his beads as a devotee, or tinkling a 
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And yet, after all, who has more right 
to be romantic than he? He is the 
seventh son, and according to some 
accounts at least, ought to be able to 
climb up a beanstalk or, more appro- 
priately still, to gain ready admittance 
to Tirnanoge, the land of the ever young. 
Mr. Tayler, however, will not admit 
that he has ever gained any advantages, 
natural or supernatural, from the fact 
that six big brothers—they must all have 
been big, | am sure—took precedence over 
him, though he has a notion that the 
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writing a long and adequate letter, and 
the uncertainty as to what the reply 
might be, made me hesitate. I did not 
know the artist personally, and the odds 
were very long indeed that he had never 
heard of me, so it was with a certain 
amount of hesitancy I rang the bell. 
From the manners of the servant who 
took my card I began to study the 
artist’s character. One can discover a 
good deal in this way. 

“Is Mr. Chevallier Tayler at home ?” 
I asked, and the tone of the polite “1 





CANTUS EVANGELII. 


From the picture by A. Chevallier Tayler, Royal Academy, 1897. 


circumstance had something to do with 
turning him into an artist. It is only a 
notion I am certain, for judging by the 
work he has accomplished, it is easy to 
fancy him throwing up a colonelcy in 
the Guards for the sake of art, casting 
away the sword to take up the brush. 
My first call at the artist’s charming 
residence in St. John’s Wood was quite 
an unexpected one. Half a score of 
times I had said to myself—every time 
I saw a new picture of his, in fact—I 
must try to obtain an interview with 
Mr. Chevallier Tayler, but the pain of 


will see” of the servant told me first, of 
course, that the artist was in the house; 
secondly, that his purely diplomatic 
absences were rare, and thirdly, that in a 
very few minutes I should have to explain 
orally what I had hesitated to put on 
paper. I was shown into a neat and 
subduedly furnished room with a view 
into the garden. I had scarcely time to 
take stock of my surroundings, when a 
burly looking gentleman, the beau-ideal 
of a country squire, entered. 

“How are you?” he said, with frank 
cordiality. 
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MR. CHEVALLIER TAYLER'’S NEW STUDIO IN ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.w. 
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I apologised for my intrusion, and 
confessed at once that I wanted to 
interview him on behalf of the ENGLIsH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

“To interview me! But why?” 

“ Well, the fact is,” I answered, “ we 
want to give our readers an opportunity 
of seeing, if only im reproductions, some 
of those delightful pictures of yours, and 


CHEVALLIER 


TAYLER. 


what I hoped was a taken-for-granted 
air. He looked at me sideways and 
smiled. 

“T have not yet said I am going to 
allow myself to be interviewed,” he 
remarked slyly, but leading the way into 
an arched corridor, at one end of which 
was situated the studio. The effect was 


most admirable, and one might easily 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 
From the picture by A. Chevallier Tayler. 


we should like also to be able to tell 
them something about yourself.” 

“ Oh, 1 see—all for the benefit of your 
readers? And youexpect me—but what 
do you think of my new studio?” he 
broke off, pointing to a neat construction 
in the garden. “It doesn’t look quite a 
cathedral, does it? and yet I may tell 
you it is the work of one of the greatest 
architects in England, Mr. Guy Dawber, 
President of the Institute of Architects.” 

“You will let me send up a man to 
photograph it?” I ventured to say, with 


detect in the arrangement a collaboration 
between the artist and the architect. It is 
the defect of most studios—and I have 
seen some of the best in London—that, 
however well designed they may be in 
other respects, they give the artist little 
opportunity of judging of the effect of 
distance on his pictures. Mr. Chevallier 
Tayler and Mr. Dawber, one or both, 
have overcome this difficulty to such 
purpose that, standing at the end of the 
archway, the canvas on the easel, or on 
the opposite wall, takes on for the 
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CHEVALLIER TAYLER, 


VANITIES. 


From the picture by A. Chevallier Tayler. 


spectator the appearance it would have 
when hung in a large gallery. 

It was, I believe, my prompt apprecia- 
tion of this fact that broke down the 
remaining barrier between myself and 
the interviewed, though the fact that 
the artist was about to leave town 
for some time may have had some- 
thing to do with the result. At any 
rate, the word tea was mentioned soon 
after, and I knew that I had attained 
my object. 

Mr. A. Chevallier Tayler was born at 
Bloxham, in Oxfordshire, on April 5th, 
1862, so that he is still in the prime of 
life, and being, as Sir Anthony Absolute 
would have it, “as healthy as the German 
Spa,” one may take it as assured that the 


success he has already won forms but a. 


prelude to still greater distinctions in the 
future. From the very first he showed a 
determination to be a painter, and did it 
in the most practical manner by winning 
a three years’ Slade Scholarship. This 
led on to a further period of hard work 
in Paris, now in the atelier of the cele 


brated Jean Paul Laurens, afterwards in 
that of the equally well known Carlos 
Duran, where he had for fellow students 
Mr. Tuke, Mr. Jacomb Hood, and some 
others, all destined to be heard of after- 
wards in the world of art. That he did 
not waste his time was evidenced by the 
admission to the Salon of his picture of 
a Devonshire Village. At this time, as 
would appear, Mr. Chevallier Tayler had 
all the love of his countrymen for land- 
scape, but his work soon began to show 
the effects of his French teaching, and he 
took up what he-has stuck to pretty 
closely since—figure painting. Not the 
nude by any means—though I suppose 
one must not say. anything against the 
nude—but there is a chastity about all 
Mr. Tayler’s pictures that would lead one 
to suspect a certain repulsion against the 
painting of mere flesh. Not even when 
he has to depict vice, as in the case of 
what I must call his thrilling composi- 
tion, “ Sisters,” in the last Academy, can 
he bring himself to be flamboyant; in 
his vice there is restraint, as there is 
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innate delicacy and intense feeling in his 
portrayal of virtue. 

I said at the beginning that Mr. Tayler 
possesses the faculty in an eminent degree 
of telling a story, and if I had to look 
for an illustration of this, there would be 
no need to go beyond that same picture, 
“Sisters.” It is more than a story, it is 


a sermon of the finest texture, eloquent, 
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to pass over many other works, in most 
respects equally good, but not possessing, 
perhaps, such an intense appeal to the 
feelings. 

Our artist’s early success in the French 
capital was followed by winning the Gold 
Medal in 1891. This gave him the right to 
exhibit a picture every year in the Salon, 
but he has been so well occupied in other 


DINNERS AND DINERS. 


From the picture by A, Chevallier Tayler, in the Royal Academy, 1902, 


pathetic, almost heartbreaking, such as 
one might hear spoken once in a life- 
time ; a work, I will say, that could only 
proceed from the brush and the heart of 
a man anxious, above all things, to do 
good to his kind. 

But I must not go on that theme any 
longer. To tell the truth, I have such 
an admiration for the picture in question 
that I could, con amore, devote the whole 
of this article to it. But that would. be 


directions that he has not always availed 
himself of the privilege. The first picture 
he sent to the Royal Academy was a 
study of the interior of acountry druggist’s 
shop, painted at Robin Hood’s Bay, on 
the Yorkshire coast. This was the imme- 
diate successor of his first venture into 
the Salon, and brought him some recog- 
nition in his own country. Since then, 
with the exception of one year when, to 
the great surprise of himself and his 
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friends, he fell ill, he has exhibited every 
season, his work always (leaving out one 
little case which does not count) being of 
sufficient merit to get hung on the line. 
Not the least of the distinctions which 
have fallen to the lot of Mr. Tayler since 
his name has become known was that of 
being called upon to paint one of the 
panels which now adorn the walls of the 
Royal Exchange. I do not know whether 
he himself chose the subject, or whether 
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describe as his talent, but what posterity 
will, I am sure; regard as genius. In his 
religious pictures, such as “ The Viati- 
cum,” a priest carrying the Last Sacra- 
ment to a dying sinner through the 
careless, crowded market place, he has 
shown his power of fixing on canvas that 
expression of intense devotion which is 
beyond the reach even of some of our 
most successful artists; whilst here, in 
this Royal Exchange picture, he comes 


ENOCH ARDEN. 


From the picture by A. Chevallier Tayler. 


it was suggested to him, but in either 
case the result, the picture of “ The Five 
Kings,” must show how very well placed 
was the confidence reposed in the artist. 
Judging by what had gone before, for 
the most part religious or homely scenes, 
one could scarcely expect Mr. Tayler to 
shine in depicting a Bacchanalian feast, 
but he was not at all appalled by the task ; 
rather did he seize upon it ardently as a 
test of his own capacity, as a means of 
showing the versatility of what he would 


out equally successful in portraying the 
dignified revelry, that half abandon which 
one would expect at a feast where the 
Master of the Vintners’ Company enter- 
tains five kings. A reproduction of this 
panel is given on page 240, and I regret, 
as one must always regret, the limita- 
tations of black and white in regard to 
the representation of that which depends 
for its charm, to a large extent, on 
colour. 

In the course of my-conversation with 
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Mr. Chevallier Tayler, I asked him had 
he any particular method in seeking out 
ideas for his pictures. His answer was 
that he studied human nature, and the 
ideas came of their own accord. Well, 
looking through the little gallery which 
we here present to the readers of the 
ENGLIsH _ ILLUSTRATED MAGAzineE there is 
not much difficulty in seeing that our 
artist has not far to seek for an idea. It 
is most evident that as a foundation for 
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Seeing that he does not, himself, 
profess that religion, it is astonishing 
to notice ‘the number of essentially 
Roman Catholic pictures Mr. Tayler 
has painted, and painted them, too, 
with a depth of feeling, a spiritual 
insight, which one might expect from 
the old monastic artists, but which, 


coming from the brush of a modern 
Englishman living in St. John’s Wood, 
is nothing less than surprising. 


And 


LA VIE BOULANNAIS. 


From the picture by A. Chevallier Tayler, in the Birmingham Art Gallery. 


all his art he has his own ideal, a noble 
one too, and has had it from the begin- 
ning. The key note is, I should say, 
devotion, not necessarily in the religious 
sense, though, perhaps, mainly so. You 
can see it everywhere, at the altar, in the 
drawing room, in the officers’ mess, even 
in that exquisite little picture “Twi- 
light,” as a landscape, gentle and deli- 
cate, more appealing still as illustrating 
the “kind connubial bliss and tender 
care” of which poor Goldsmith wrote. 


yet—it has only at this moment struck 
me—there should not be anything in- 
congruous in painting good religious 
pictures in a district dedicated to and 
called after one of the Saints. But that 
is a conceit which would have found a 
more appropriate place at the beginning 
of the article, not here where the space is 
quickly running out. 

Of all the pictures he has painted, 
the one which most satisfies Mr. Tayler 
himself is “The Last ~Blessing,”,7 and 








ECCE AGNUS DEI. 


From the picture by A, Chevallier Tayler, in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


THE LAST BLESSING. 


From the picture by A, Chevallier Tayler, 
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“GENTLEMEN, THE QUEEN.’ | 


From the picture by A. Chevallier Tayler. 


looking at the work, even as it appears 
here in this reproduction, he would be a 
bold man who would say that the artist 
was mistaken in his judgment. To look 
at the picture is to shed tears. It is not 
so much the dying child that one weeps 
for; the Church triumphant already covers 
his pain, even the very attitude of the 
priest gives him assurance; it is the 
heartbroken mother, weeping in silence, 
hiding her own face that she might not 
see his, the poor single-minded father 
who had toiled that his boy might eat, 
and whose one hope was that he might 
live to see the little one grow up to be a 
man. The thing happens, of course, 
every day, but it is hard to contemplate 
it all the same, and in this particular 
case one must derive consolation from 
the fact that this little fellow did not 
die, his mother did not weep, and his 
father did not pray. We cannot be 
satisfied until the artist comes up smiling 
after the tragedy is over. 

One other peculiarity, though that, 
perhaps, is too strong a word, will be 


noticed in Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s larger 
canvas—the boldness with which he 
handles his backgrounds. There is no 
airy distance, no vague nothingness of 
sea or sky; the principal figures will 
always have due prominence, but the 
background has to be painted. It may 
be a tomb, as in the “ Benedictio 
Novi Militis,” market stalls, as in “ The 
Viaticum,” the pillars and windows of a 
Gothic Church, as in “ Ecce Agnus Dei,” 
but it must be painted with the same 
care that characterises the work in the 
foreground. 

Judging by the assiduity with which 
Mr. Tayler has followed up ecclesiastical 
subjects, our commercial friend, who 
would measure the value of a picture, 
by a foot rule, will no doubt have come 
to the conclusion that there is a boom 
in religious pictures, and that the artist 
paints his first communicants at so much 
a head, charging double for the priest. 
But he would be mistaken. As a market- 
able commodity, the religious picture is 
quoted very low on the list; and the 
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dealer will scarcely look at it at all. 
It is evident then that it is not the love 
of money that has in these compositions 
inspired Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s brush ; 
rather is it the love of truth, the pursuit 
of the ideal which he set before himself 


at the start, the portrayal of truths which 
are not always visible to the naked eye, 
the dragging out the heart of things, 
uniting in one strong attribute the ideal 
of the artist and the conscience of the 
Christian. 





IMPRESSION. 


[ANDALUusIA, JULY, 1905.| 
By STUART YOUNG. 


HE glow of the flickering log, 
The gleam of her cat-like eyes, 
The flash of her milk-white teeth ; 


The throb of my heart agog, 
The run of her low replies, 
The glint of her feet beneath ; 


The wash of the solemn rain, 
Then sudden a sobbing pain 
My hands in the darkness ta’en. 
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After the Painting by H. Gustavus Wells. 





caetlen Ree 
R. MATTHEW DAVOREN was by 
predilection a poet; by necessity 
an auctioneer’s clerk. The one 
he was in private, the other in public. 


‘“My shame in crowds, my solitary pride,” 


he often said to himself, alluding to his 
verses, and quoting Goldsmith. His 
character was, in many respects, a con- 
tradictory one. Auctioneers are the last 
people in the world one would accuse of 
shyness, yet Matthew Davoren was pain- 
fully shy, particularly so in the presence 
of ladies, or when discussing poetry. He 
was timid, too, in small matters, though 
full of courage in emergencies. On one 
occasion he jumped overboard in a rough 
sea to save the life of a sailor, but he 
could not summon up sufficient courage 
to receive publicly the Royal Society’s 
medal. He feared—oh, he feared ever 
so many things, but what he dreaded 
most of all was to be known as the 
auctioneer poet. Hence, leaving his 
only sister out of the question, he kept 
his verse-making a secret even from his 
landlady. That person knew he was in 
the habit of reciting verse for hours at a 
stretch; she had often stopped outside 
the door to listen to him, but he always 
gave her plainly to understand that the 
various manuscripts she saw lying about 
were the work of a friend. Still, the 
secret got out in some way, even reached 
the ears of Mr. Mortimer Temple Jones, 
the dramatic critic of the Daily Denouncer. 
Jones called upon the poet one evening 
and asked him to contribute to a certain 
Christmas number he was getting ready. 
Poor Davoren blushed as fearfully as if 
he had received a leap year proposal 





of marriage, and at once decided on 
emigrating to Manitoba. 

“I assure you, Mr. Jones, that—your 
proposal does me great honour—but 
—but, I never write verse, you know,” 
stuttered Matthew Davoren. 

“Oh, nonsense; what’s this, and this, 
and this?” answered the other, taking 
up some manuscripts which, without 
asking permission, he at once proceeded 
to read. Mr. Mortimer Temple Jones 
was what is known as a cool customer, 
and found himself at home in any 
situation. 

“Very good indeed, excellent in fact,” 
he said when he had finished; “this 
poem entitled ‘In Mealiffe Grove’ is just 
the thing I want to complete the 
Christmas number.” 

Before Mr. Davoren could well realise 
what was happening, Jones had gone 
away with the manuscript in his pocket. 
Then an agony of fear seized the poor 
poet, and he began to pace the room so 
noisily that Mrs. Boyle, the landlady, 
rushed in to enquire if anybody belong- 
ing to him was dead. He, gave notice 
on the spot, suddenly remembering that 
he would have time to get off into the 
wilds before the Christmas number came 
out, and people had begun to call him the 
auctioneer-poet. That night, however, 
another expedient occurred to him. He 
wrote to Mr. Jones a polite but firm 
letter, putting a price of twenty guineas 
cash on his verses. As was to be ex- 
pected, the MS. came back by return of 
post, Mr. Jones signifying his apprecia- 
tion of the situation by enclosing the 
usual declined-with-thanks formula. 

Matthew Davoren breathed freely once 
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more, thinking he had heard the last of Mr. 
Jones and his Christmas number. Such, 
however, was far from being the case. 
When at length that publication made its 
appearance, what was poor Davoren’s 
horror on seeing his own name and 
address set out in plain type as the 
winner of a half-crown prize! 

Probably to show hiscontempt for poetry, 
Mr. Jones had offered that sum for the best 
rondeau sent in. In an idle moment 
Davoren had scribbled out the thirteen 
lines without, of course, having the least 
intention of showing them to anyone, 
least of all to an editor. But by some 
means Jones had got hold of them— 
stolen them, probably, on the occasion 
of his visit—and here they were now 
staring the unfortunate author out of 
countenance : 


** But why should I a rondeau write 
For half-a-crown? I might indite 
A verse to Chloe, whose eyes sublime 
Are theme well worthy of my rhyme. 
Or Celia’s teeth of pearly white, 
Whose brightness dims the poet's sight, 
My theme could be. Or yet I might— 
But why should I good money slight— 
I know that half-a-crown is bright— 
Or deem it waste of poet’s time 
When thirty pence in pleasant chime 
Within my pockets ring? All right! 
Another verse? But why should I?” 


Now, indeed, thought he, as he read 
over the lines for the twentieth time, 
now indeed would he have to emigrate, 
to go away at once, without giving 
notice either to his landlady or to his 
employers. He felt that already the town 
was ringing with his shame, and he seri- 
ously thought of cutting off his moustache 
by way of disguise. He had only one 
regret in leaving England, and the cause 
of that regret was only another reason 
why he should goaway. He was in love, 
forlornly in love, with a girl to whom 
he had never spoken a word, and whose 
eyes, as far as he knew, had never, even 
casually, rested upon him. She was, 
besides, far above him in social position, 
infinitely so in genius. Celia Lang- 
worthy was one of those fortunate indi- 
viduals to whom all things are given, 
beauty, wealth, together with a talent 
that might, in the shortest interval, turn 
poverty into riches, If love had not yet 








PRIZE.” 


come her way, it was because she had 


barely entered on that age “when 
passion first wakes a new life through 
the frame,” and she was so devoted to 
music that she could not yet find room 
in her heart for any other sensation. 
Appearing once or twice at an amateur 
concert, her fine voice so took the public 
and the critics by storm that she was 
driven, almost against her will, to 
become a professional singer. Mr. 
Mortimer Temple Jones, writing in the 
Denouncer, boldly declared that a voice 
such as hers was, like the air, public 
property, and that, therefore, she had no 
right to deprive the public of what 
belonged to the public. 

The very first time Matthew Davoren 
saw her, and heard her, she became to 
him the embodiment of all his poetry, 
of all his dreams; she sent a thrill 
through his very soul, a thrill that 
repeated itself whenever he thought of 
her; and that was during most of his 
waking hours, and often in his dreams. 
Whenever she sang in public, there 
always was Matthew, the most intent 
of all her listeners. But he could never 
applaud her. To do so would be to him 
a desecration, like shouting hip, hip, 
hurrah in Westminster Abbey, or hand- 
clapping an angel in Paradise. He 
had written scores of sonnets on her, 
religiously sending her type-written 
copies by post; but, of course, always 
suppressing the name of the author. 

That he had the least chance of ever 
winning Celia Langworthy for his wife 
he did not for a moment dream; ‘he 
could not hope even to make her 
acquaintance. How different was the 
lot of Mortimer Temple Jones, the fellow 
who had just played him such a trick! 
He could go and speak to Celia at any 
time, spend evenings at her father’s 
house, shake hands with her, and at 
Christmas even kiss her under the 
mistletoe. Unbearable thought! Oh, 
it was time he went away into the 
wilderness ! 

Next morning brought Matthew 
Davoren two letters. One contained 
the half-crown prize, the other — well, 
the other was in a_lady’s handwriting, 
and he gazed at the envelope for five 
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“* My friend, Mr. Matthew Davoren.’” 


minutes before he could make up his 
mind to open it. From whom in the 
world could it be? Beyond his sister 
he had no lady correspondents, did not 
even know any member of the sex who 
would be in the least likely to write to 
him. But there was the letter, never- 
theless, ‘Matthew Davoren, Esq.,” written 
out as clearly as copperplate. At length 
he tore open the envelope. The sight of 
the signature almost made him faint, 
and some moments elapsed before he 
could read another word. When he had 
succeeded, after a fashion, in gaining 


the mastery over himself, he set about 
reading the letter after the conventional 
fashion, that is, from the beginning. 
Here it is:— 


“13, CLAREEN SQUARE, 
“Lonpon, W. 
“ December toth, 19—. 

“ Dear Sir,—The sight of my own name 
in the delightful rondeau you have con- 
tributed to the Christmas number of the 
Denouncey has given me the idea that 
you would be able to let me have what 
I stand in need of just now—some new 
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songs! I want something that no one 
has ever sung before, and I am quite 
sure that if you have not already done 
so you can write just the kind of verses 
I want. Indeed, I strongly suspect that 
this last is far from being the only time 
you have paid compliments to ‘Celia’s 
teeth of pearly white,’ and if you call 
here to-morrow evening at nine, say, I 
will thank you personally. Don’t forget, 
please. 
“Yours sincerely, 


“ CreLia LANGWORTHY.” 


Don’t forget, indeed! Why, it was 
heaven itself that was opening to him. 
But after all, how could he ever dare to 
face her, to speak to her? By some 
means, through Jones, perhaps, she had 
come to suspect that he was the author 
of the various sonnets she had received ; 
and now, as he recalled the passionate 
love expressed in some of these, he be- 
came almost as confused as if she were 
present ; and he thought the idea of going 
to her house more impossible than ever. 
Still he resolved to go, and after he had 
re-read the letter a dozen times or so, 
began to assume the cool man-of-the- 
world air he would endeavour to put on 
when he met her. 

Exactly at nine he rang the bell at 13, 
Clareen Square. The servant evidently 
took him for someone who was expected 
and led him into the library. He had 
been waiting there a few minutes when 
a very handsome young man, bearing 
Davoren’s own card in his hand, came in. 

“You want to see my sister, Mr.—er— 
Davoren ?”’ he said, looking at the card 
for the name. “She is, I am sorry to 
say, very busy just now, but has com- 
missioned me to represent her. What 
can I do for you?” 

“Oh, I will call again some other 
time,” answered Davoren, confusedly. 
He feared that there was something 
wrong, but dared not even guess what it 
was. 

“Will you not at least tell me what 
your business is with Miss Langworthy ?” 
asked the other courteously. 

“Oh, it is a matter of no importance, 
I assure—or, at least it is, since Miss 
Langworthy has sent for me,” 
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The suspicion that he had been duped 
had now grown almost to a certainty, 
and poor Davoren’s perturbation was 
pitiful. 

“Sent for you?” said Mr. Langworthy 
in surprise. “] assure you she has never 
even heard of your name.” 

Davoren grew as pale as death as he 
took up his hat to go away. 

“T have been sold, sir,” he said, “ but 
I deserved it. I was a fool to think that 
a girl like her would write to me.” 

There was something so pathetic in 
the sound of the words that Cecil Lang- 
worthy was touched, Davoren, too, was 
a very handsome young fellow, with a 
refined, thoughtful face, a gentleman 
evidently, in spite of his awkwardness, 
so that to believe him guilty of a delibe- 
rate impertinence was what no one could 
do. Cecil Langworthy was about to 
speak once more when he saw an extra- 
ordinary change take’place in the visitor’s 
face. First a wonderful light flashed up 
in his eyes, then he blushed, then he 
looked round as if in search of a hiding- 
place. Langworthy at once saw that it 
was the entrance of his sister that had 
brought about these varying emotions. 
He could never tell exactly why he did 
it, but Cecil Langworthy now performed 
a very graceful act. 

“Celia, this is my friend Mr. Matthew 
Davoren,” he said. The two shook 
hands; she with a look of half recogni- 
tion on her face, he with far more calm- 
ness than a moment before he could have 
considered possible. The truth was that 
gratitude to Langworthy for his unex- 
pected courtesy drove away all other 
feeling, and Matthew Davoren forgot to 
be shy. 

“TI think we must have met somewhere 
before, Mr. Davoren,” she said. 

“‘T wish such had been the case, Miss 
Langworthy, but % 

Oh, yes, | remember now,” she broke 
in. “I have seen you at some of my 
concerts.” 

“TI never miss one,” he replied, de- 
lighted that she should have remembered 
his face. 

“ Cecil must bring you to some of our 
musical evenings,” she added, evidently 
pleased at the implied compliment ; 
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“we've sometimes very pleasant little 
concerts of our own here.” 

With that she passed out of the room, 
little dreaming, poor Davoren thought, 
how very improbable it was that the 
door of her house would ever open to 
admit him again. 

“And now, Mr. Davoren, let us have 
our little explanation,” said Mr. Lang- 
worthy, as soon as she had gone. 

“First let me thank you, sir, for the 
easy way you let me down. I mean for 
the truly kind-hearted manner by which 
you relieved me from what was to me a 
very embarrassing situation. For the 
rest, sir, if you read this letter you will 
understand why I have come here this 
evening, though you can scarcely forgive 
me for being such a fool as to believe 
that Miss Langworthy would condescend 
to write to me in such a manner.” 

“You do write verse then?” said the 
host, as soon as he had finished reading 
the letter. It was the most disquieting 
question he could have asked at the 
moment, and Matthew's shyness returned 
with a rush. 

“Never, never, that is, not for publica- 
tion,”” he stammered. 

“But this rondeau—did you not do 
that?” 

“Jones must have stolen it from my 
room. I did it, of course; everyone 
writes verse on the quiet, but no one likes 
it to be known.” 

“] rather thought it was the other way 
about, that poets were always craving 
for notoriety.” 

“Oh, no, no, I assure you; I—— 

“Well, I can believe that you do not 
crave for notoriety, at any rate,” said 
Langworthy, withasmile. “ But tell me, 
has Jones any reason to dislike you?” 

“He once told me that—it was imper- 
tinent of me to——” 

Here he stopped and looked down at 
his boots. 

“To what?” 

“To go to so many of Miss Lang- 
worthy’s concerts—and then he wanted 
to put some verses of mine in his Christ- 
mas number, and I refused—that is, I 
asked him twenty guineas for them.” 

‘““And yet, just now, I thought I was 
talking to a very modest man!” com- 


mented Cecil Langworthy, as if to 
himself. 

“You are talking to a very poor man, 
at any rate, sir; but poor as I am I 
would give twenty guineas if I could 
withdraw that unfortunate rondeau from 
Jones’s paper.” 

“ Notwithstanding the fact that it has 
procured you the pleasure, as it seemed 
to be, of making the acquaintance of my 
sister?” 

“| shall always remember that for a 
moment I held her hand in mine, that she 
spoke to me kindly, and I shall always 
feel grateful to you for having presented 
me, but it is extremely improbable that | 
shall ever see her again in this world,” 

“What, you will not come to any of 
her musical evenings ?” 

“ Don’t mock me, sir. You know . 

“Come, as this affair has gone so far, I 
do not see why you should not give my 
sister a chance of trying some of your 
songs. You have a small bundle there in 
the inside pocket of your coat—let me 
have it. If it does nothing else, it will 
give you an evening in Celia’s society.” 

“Why are you so kind to me, Mr. 
Langworthy?” blurted out Davoren, in 
open wonder. 

“My dear fellow, I’m in love myself 
without having the least hope of seeing 
it returned, so I know all the symptoms 
and can sympathise with you.” 

There was a very tender cadence in his 
voice as he held out his hand to Davoren. 
A moment later Matthew handed over 
his carefully guarded manuscripts. 

“‘I can be certain that with you, sir, I 
shall at least be free from ridicule,” he 
said as he took his leave. 

Late as it was Davoren found his sister 
waiting him on his return. From herhe 
had no secrets. She knew of all his verse- 
making, she knew of his love for Celia 
Langworthy and sympathised with both. 
In her heart she believed him to be a 
truly great poet, as he was a really good 





-man, and she thought him quite worthy 


to rank with Celia or, for that matter, 
with any other girl, not even excepting 
royalty itself. In recounting the events 
of the evening he now poured out his 
heart to her with a new enthusiasm, since 
he had to speak not only of his love for 
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Celia but of his gratitude and regard for 
Celia’s brother. She listened to him with 
unfeigned delight ; and as she made her 
way home (or rather to the house where 
for some years, ever since the death of 
their father, a poor country doctor, she 
had performed the humble duties of 
governess) she took such a rosy view of 
Matthew’s affairs that already she saw 
him not only a famous poet but the 
husband of Celia Langworthy. A week 
later Matthew received the expected 
summons to Clareen Square. 

“I may say the auspices are favour- 
able,” wrote Cecil Langworthy in sending 
the invitation. “The governor is on 
circuit, and except Herr Eckstein, whose 
hair is wonderfully short for a great 
musician, you will not be troubled with 
company.” 

This friendly note helped to put our 
hero at his ease, and there was no awk- 
wardness whatever in his manner as, for 
the second timie, he presented himself 
before the girl he loved. Cecil remained 
a short while with him to keep him in 
countenance and then, on some plea, 
withdrew. Herr Eckstein was at the 
piano when he entered, Celia, entirely 
absorbed in the music, sitting in an easy 
chair beside him. At sight of Matthew 
she came back to the world, a bright look 
of welcome warming on her face. 

“T cannot tell you how pleased I am with 
some of your songs, Mr. Davoren,” she 
said, when the music had come to an end. 
“They are just sweet, the very kind of thing 
I wanted, and if you will let me sing them, 
I’m sure they will be a great success.” 

Before he had time to reply the musician 
broke in. 

“Ze moosic, but who gombosed ze 
moosic ?” he said. 

“Oh, no one ; ’tisn’t really music at all, 
you know, just something to make one 
remember the words.” 

He looked appealingly as he spoke 
from Eckstein to Celia and from Celia to 
Eckstein, as if asking for pardon. He 
was sitting close beside her, his face 
within a few inches of her left arm as it 
rested on the chair. Whenever he 
thought of Heaven after that night he 
got back an odour of the perfume that 
emanated from her dress. 


“You are one fool,” said the musician, 
“it is goot moosic, very goot moosic, 
choost ze moosic zat ze vords vant. Who 
did gombose it?” 

“ Well, if it can be said to be composed, 
I did it myself.” 

“Did you really?” she asked, turning 
round to him with a brighter look than 
ever on her face. Then she asked Herr 
Eckstein to play over the songs again, with 
the accompaniments he had a short while 
before improvised. As one in a dream 
Matthew listened to his own melodies, 
those little strains that had sprung up in 
his mind as he wrote the words, and the 
more he listened the less likely did it 
seem that he could really have been the 
author. Whilst this rehearsal was going 
on Mr. Mortimer Jones came in behind. 
His astonishment at sight of Matthew 
Davoren, sitting at Celia’s elbow, was 
too evidently sincere to be feigned, but 
he soon composed his face into apparent 
enjoyment of the music. Presently 
Celia sang three of the songs and Mr. 
Jones was enthusiastic in their praise. 
When, however, he heard that both 
words and music were the work of “ that 
idiot Davoren,” as he mentally described 
him, a scowl came into his face. He 
took this new importance of a despised 
acquaintance as a bad augury, for he had 
come to the house to-night with the full 
intention of asking a question he had 
been leading up to for some time. He 
did not think that Celia loved him—yet, 
but as he was sure she did not love any 
one else he thought his chance of winning 
her a pretty certain one. She felt, he 
thought, sure of his devotion, and for one 
excellent reason. She had accused him 
of being the author of the various sonnets 
she had received, and when he had seen 
one or two of these he did not think that 
the accusation was one to be repulsed 
with too much scorn. On the contrary, 
without saying so in words, he let himself 
be put down as the Petrarch of the Laura 
of Clareen Square. He knew that 
Davoren was the real author, having, in 
the poet’s absence, caught sight of the 
original of the most impassioned sonnet 
of the lot, but he did not feel called upon 
to reveal this knowledge to Celia. 

It was arranged that night that two of 
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the new songs should be sung at the next 
concert, and in an ecstasy of delight 
Matthew rushed with the intoxicating 
news to his sister. -She was, of course, 
overjoyed beyond measure, and for an 
hour the two discussed the situation 
together. As far as the words of his 
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the sound of his own name spoken by 
Mortimer Jones, and without intending 
to do so stopped on the threshold. Then 
he heard Celia begin to recite one of his 
own sonnets, the very last one he had 
sent, in a most scornful and mocking 
tone, and the sound almost froze the 





““* Celia, I love you,’ he said, as his eyes opened.” 


songs went, Davoren had, in his heart, 
a poet’s conceit of them, but that his 
music should also be praised, not only 
by Celia herself, but by a world-famous 
pianist, was more than he could ever 
have dared to dream. 

He had arranged to meet Celia in the 
ante-room on the evening of the concert. 
Just as he was about to enter he caught 


blood in his veins. He staggered for- 
ward like a drunken man, and saw the 
two sitting side by side. Then putting 
his hand to his heart, which he felt was 
being dragged. out of his body, he gave 
vent to one impassioned cry, and rushed 
out into the night. 

“Great God, what a fool I have 
been!” 
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These were the words he used. What 
gave rise to them Mortimer Jones knew 
very well, but Celia did not. She 
seemed to think that Matthew Davoren 
had suddenly lost his senses, and she 
implored her companion to run after 
him. Jones came back after the lapse 
of a quarter of an hour without having 
been able to see anything of the poet. 
The songs, both of them, proved to be a 
great success and had to be repeated 
several times; but the author was not 
there to hear. It was, perhaps, the 
pathos of that circumstance which gave 
that additional touch to Celia’s voice 
which thrilled the audience as it had 
never been thrilled before. 

In the meantime, Matthew Davoren 
was walking the streets, going he knew 
not where, but with a vague idea that 
for him the world had come to an end 
that night. 

When Celia drove back from the con- 
cert she found him lying insensible on 
the doorsteps. He was taken into the 
house and put to bed at once. The 
doctor, who came presently, said he was 
suffering from brain fever, and would 
require very careful nursing. Every day 
Celia took a turn at the bedside, and if 
the face of the patient was changing by 
reason of what he was suffering, so was 
hers because of what she heard the 
patient say. Her name was ever on his 
lips, and what caused her unutterable 
astonishment, and presently a great deal 
of pain, was that he was always repeating, 
in whole or in part, the sonnets which 
had come to her by post, those dainty 
little tributes that in her blindness she 
had attributed to Mortimer Jones. 

Now when it was too late, when the 
harm had been done, she saw how im- 
possible it was that Jones could have 
written such verses. They did not in the 
least fit in with his character, whilst on 
the contrary she might, she told herself, 
from the first have seen poetry in 
Matthew Davoren’s eyes. And then the 
cruelty of it! He had heard her mock- 
ing, laughing at, those lines that had come 
straight from his honest heart. She had 
wounded him sorely, and, like the 
stricken deer, he had fallen by the way. 

Another expression he was continually 


repeating was “the auctioneer poet,” 
and it was not until his sister called 
that Celia was able to interpret the 
bitterness of this. When he came to 
London first he had tried hard to find 
employment in a newspaper office, or in 
any way that would bring him into 
association with literary men, but all 
his efforts, unbacked as they were by the 
necessary assurance, went for nothing. 
Then, when his money was all gone, he 
was offered a post in an auctioneer’s 
office, and had no option but to accept. 
It was strange—at least Celia told her- 
self so—but this sensitiveness in regard 
to the incongruity between his verse- 
making and his ordinary work affected her 
more than all the rest. She began to tell 
her brother about it, but before she could 
finish broke into a paroxysm of tears. 

“Poor devil!” said Cecil, “I'll take 
him in with me. A _ stockbroker-poet 
will not be much better, but * 

“Oh no, Cecil. These songs, if I keep 
singing them, will be worth thousands, 
and then the publisher has such a nice 
place to offer him.” 

“* Ah, yes, I see,” answered Cecil, and 
what he said must have been very amus- 
ing, for he laughed heartily as he left the 
room. Then Celia went back to her 
post by the bedside. The patient was 
moving slightly as if about to awake. 
A moment later he spoke. 

“ Celia, I love you,” he said. 

“Matthew, I love you,” she answered, 
believing that he was still unconscious. 

He started up and looked wildly round 
him. 

“Where am I—what have I been say- 
ing,” he asked. 

“You have been saying that you love 
me, dear.” 

“My God!” 

“But don’t you?” 

Before he could answer Mary Davoren 
came in. A single look comprehended 
the situation, and she was about to 
retreat when with a gesture Celia 
detained her. 

“Come here, you little forger, and 
speak to your brother,” she added. 

“Forger? You know then?” said 
Mary, blushing, as none of the Davorens 
could help doing on occasion, 
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“Yes, I know, and now I am going to 
punish you. Take that and that!” 

One “that” was a kiss, the other an 
embrace. Matthew was still physically 
strong, and the doctor had said that 
when he came to himself there need be 
no fear of inflicting any amount of hap- 
piness upon him. So Celia did not 
hesitate to let him see what was in her 
mind. 

“Tt is hard though on a poor girl to 
be turned into a kind of half-crown 
prize. Will you have me for your half- 
crown prize, Matt?” 
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She held out her hand and he kissed it 
reverently, a light of the most wonderful 
happiness flashing on his face. Then 
she stooped down and kissed him on the 
lips, after which came a series of hugs 
between the two girls, Matt Davoren 
looking wonderingly and contentedly 
on. After that his recovery was rapid. 
Each day brought its little piece of 
explanation and added further threads 
to the cord that bound these two 
together. 

As for Mr. Mortimer Temple Jones, he 
has turned into a pessimist. 
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UNCERTAINTY. 


By W. ROSS. 


HEN asked by Daphne fair this morn 
Whether I’d choose to know 
The fate our future held in store, 
I straightway answered, “ No.” 


For if I knew that ten years hence 
My Daphne still would smile, 

*T would prove an idle task to strive 
And keep her love the while. 


Now, though she bless me every day 
And seldom make me sorrow, 

Her chiefest charm is—that mayhap 
She’ll tire of me to-morrow. 














A PLANTATION OF CHRISTMAS TREES. 


GROWING. CHRISTMAS TREES. 


By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


how reluctant we are to relinquish 

the good old customs associated 
with the festive season. We decorate 
our houses, eat roast goose and plum 
pudding, and give presents to one 
another just as much as our jovial fore- 
fathers dida century ago. Andalthough, 
as far as this country is concerned at any 
rate, the loading of little fir trees with 
good things for the delectation of an 
assembled company cannot be termed an 
old custom, yet since its introduction 
fifty odd years ago the Christmas tree 
has become a very real part of the Yule- 
tide rejoicings. Probably this is so, 
because Christmas is above everything a 
children’s festival ; those of us who have 
reached mature years can yet remember 
that thrill of joy which used to come 
into our juvenile hearts at the thought of 
the near approach of the great season. 
As long as young people are really 
young, it is scarcely likely that Christmas 
will be celebrated in the majority of 
December, 1905. 


Fb in this prosaic age it is strange 
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homes other than in 
fashioned style. 

Of course most people are aware that a 
certain number of fir trees are purchased 
by the public for use at Christmas time, 
but it is probable that few regard the 
matter in the light of a serious industry. 
It will be all the more surprising to learn 
then that there are several firms actively 
engaged in the production and dispersal 
of Christmas trees. Naturally this is 
not their sole occupation, as the demand 
for the trees only extends at the most 
over about two months, but still the 
dealing with the little firs forms a 
respectable part of their yearly turnover. 

One very necessary point to be borne 
in mind in the cultivation of Christmas 
trees is the fact that the land on which 
the plantation is to be made must be ofa 
light and well-drained description. This 
being so, it is not surprising to find that 
one of the largest growers of Christmas 
trees in the country has pitched his tent 
in that sandy stretch of land which lies 

F 


the good old- 








between the counties of Surrey and Hamp- 
shire, having in a rough sense its centre 
in the town of Farnham. This estate is 
particularly well situated in all respects ; 
the soil in every sense of the word is 
well adapted to the requirements of the 
trees, and the position of the plantation 
is within a short rail journey of that 
great central market for all land produce 
—Covent Garden. On the estate under 
consideration it is possible to tire one- 
self out with 
walking over 
acres and 
acres of land 
devoted en- 
tirely to the 
cultivation 
of Christmas 
trees. Then 
only can one 
realise the 
magnitude of 
the demand 
which exists 
even in these 
so-called bad 
times, for the 
little firs. 
Standing on 
this slight ele- 
vation, one 
endeavours to 
make a men- 
tal computa- 
tion as to the 
number of the 
vast host 
which clothe 
the low hills 
as far as the 
eye can see. 
It is quite easy to credit the fact that the 
grower reckons his stock to be well over 
half a million in number. 

Let us consider for a little while a few 
of the more interesting facts in connection 
with the Christmas tree industry. In the 
first place it must be understood that 
only one kind of pine, the spruce fir, is 
considered suitable for the purpose. This 
tree is a dwarf sturdy species, with dense 
foliage, and of neat habit in growth. It 
is true that several sorts of wild firs are 
at times sold to the public, but these are 
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after all but poor substitutes for the real 
thing, and the first-class Christmas tree 
grower will have none of them. The 
spruce firs are raised from seed, but the 
cultivator does not go to the trouble to 
do this for himself. As a rule the 
seedling trees are raised in Scotland, 
where several producers are actively 
engaged in supplying the needs of the 
English growers. The tiny trees, when 
scarcely more than a few inches in height, 
are ready to 
take their 
place in the 
Christmas tree 
plantation. 
When the 
grower has 
obtained his 
stock of seed- 
ling trees, he 
proceeds to 
prepare the 
land for the 
planting. For- 
tunately these 
spruces are 
very indiffer- 
ent as to the 
kind of soil 
on which they 
will grow, as 
long as it is 
light and well- 
drained. Very 
often land 
which is well 
suited for a 
Christmas tree 
plantation 
would be of 
little use for 
anything else on account of the roughness 
and poverty of the soil. Asa rule,a special 
point is made of placing them on land 
which is in an impoverished condition, as 
when grown in this state the foliage of 
the trees is of a much lighter green than 
is the case when they are placed in richer 
and heavier soil. Christmas trees are 
marketable at higher prices if the colour 
of their foliage is of a bright green 
shade. Of course the ground has to be 
prepared and cleared of all other vegeta- 
tion before the planting of the firs is 
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BUNDLING THE TREES. 


commenced. The trees are placed in 
their positions, a due allowance being 
made for the fact that as the years go 
by they will naturally increase very much 
in size. 

When the grower has completed his 
plantation of Christmas trees he must 
needs possess his soul in patience, in that 
he cannot expect to reap any reward for 
his labours for some long time. It will 
be a full five 
or six years 
before any of 
the trees will 
be large 
enough for 
marketable 
purposes. 
Even then, the 
biggest trees 
in the planta- 
tion will only 
be “small 
stuff,” not 
likely to 
fetch mofe 
than second 
rate prices. 
Whether the 
grower can 
find customers 
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for his trees or not a thinning out will 
by this time have become absolutely 
necessary. If left in their present state 
the firs will rapidly choke one another 
with the denseness of their growth. In 
this way a whole plantation of Christ- 
mas trees might easily be spoilt in a 
year, as the result of this overcrowding 
is to cause the firs to lose the foliage 
on their lower branches. This annual 
clearing out is one of the greatest 
troubles associated with Christmas tree 
growing, for whatever -the state of the 
market may be the whole of the plan- 
tations must be gone over and the 
superfluous trees thinned out. An in- 
teresting case in point of the loss which 
the cultivator may sustain through this 
compulsory clearing out of the firs, may 
be mentioned in the instance of that 
black Christmas of 1899, when all the 
gladness of the season was taken away 
from British homes by reason of the 
terrible disasters which had overtaken 
our arms in South Africa. In this year 
the demand for Christmas trees fell away 
almost to nothing, but notwithstanding, 
the plantations had to be cleared out. 
As no buyers could be found for the 
little trees they had to be got rid of 
somehow, and so there was nothing for 
it but to burn them. Huge bonfires 

were made of the lirs and in a few 

days a vast number, amounting te 
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many thousands, were consumed. The 
occasion will for long be remembered by 
the people in the district when for nights 
the darkness was lit up by the glare from 
the great piles of flaming trees. 

The six weeks preceding the great 
festival is a busy time for the Christmas 
tree grower. Then from early morning 
until the evening he will be hard at work 
superintending the small army of men 
at work in the plantations during the 
hours of daylight, and often far into the 
night, dealing with the host of orders 
which stream in by letter, wire and 
‘phone from all parts of the country. 
Luckily the spruce fir will keep in a 





rough farm cart to be conveyed across 
the uneven tracks which intersect the 
plantations in all directions leading 
towards the main roads. Here. large 
waggons are waiting to be loaded up 
almost sky high with the bundles of firs. 
As soon as the load is complete each 
waggon starts at once on its long journey 
to the nearest station. All through the 
quiet country lanes the waggons rumble 
until they mingle with the traffic in the 
busy streets of a town. School children 
gaze with glad eyes at the great mountain 
of fir trees which is so suggestive to their 
young minds of the approach of all the 
good things associated with Christmas. So 


nice fresh the wag- 
condition gons press 
after it is onwards 
removed until the 
from the railway 
ground for station is 
several reached 
weeks, so where the 
the work bundles 
of uproot- of trees 
ing may are trans- 
be spread ferred to 
over some the speci- 
time. Di- ally reser- 
recting ved trucks 
each gang which 
of workers form a 
in the consider- 
planta- able part 
tions it is A TRUCK-LOAD OF CHRISTMAS TREES ON THEIR WAY of the long 
necessary TO LONDON. goods 
to have train. 


an intelligent foreman, as a certain 
amount of care is mecessary in the 
deciding of which trees shall be left and 
which taken away. The firs are not cut 
down, but are dragged up by the roots, 
the blunt end of a pickaxe being used to 
lever up the strong roots from the soil. 
When a sufficient number of trees has 
been uprooted they are carted to a 
clearing at the side of the plantation, 
where busy hands are at work tying the 
small firs up intobundles. Ten trees are 
tied together, and for this purpose the 
supple willow twigs, technically known 
as “withy bonds,” are brought into 
requisition. When the bundles of trees 
are complete, they are placed in the 


Where do the Christmas trees go to? 
Practically speaking, all over the country. 
This particular consignment is bound for 
Newcastle to assist in the Yuletide cele- 
brations of thousands of Northumbrian 
children. The next lot is ticketed for the 
far western town of Plymouth, and so 
on. By far the larger number of Christ- 
mas trees are in the first instance conveyed 
to Covent Garden, and from thence, 
after passing through the hands of agents, 
they are sent in smaller lots to all parts. 
One rather remarkable point in connec- 
tion with the market for Christmas trees 
is the fact that there is always such a 
good demand for the firs in Birming- 
ham. Exactly why the big midland 
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manufacturing town should want so many 
Christmas trees it is not easy to say. 

One would think that the harvesting 
and handling of Christmas trees would 
be about as harmless an occupation as 
could be found. But this is not by any 
means the case, for the frequent contact 
with the firs is fraught with a real 
unpleasantness, to say the least of it, to 
those engaged. The spruce fir is, as 
most people are no doubt aware, possessed 
of small spiny leaves. These points are 
very sharp and readily puncture the skin. 
It seems that the prick from these spines 
is accompanied by the injection of an 
irritating substance, possibly terebene, 
and this has a most uncomfortable result. 
After a few hours of handling Christmas 
trees a man’s hands will break out into 
a very irritating red rash. The writer 
had an excellent opportunity of testing 
the truth of this statement, as even the 
small amount of contact which he had 
with the firs was sufficient to produce an 
eruption which was an annoyance for 
several hours. 

Whilst the ordinary individual who 
has never given a thought to the subject 
can scarcely fail to be amazed at the 
extent of the Christmas tree business it 
is not in such a flourishing condition as 
was the case formerly. A few years 
prior to the South African war the 
demand had shown a tendency to decline 
and the calamitously bad season of 1899 
seems to have dealt such a blow at the 
trade, that even now, six years later, there 
are small signs of recovery. In this con- 
nection it will be interesting to glance 
at acomparison of figures taken from the 
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books of one of the biggest growers in 
the country. Eleven years ago, that is to 
say, in 1894, the sale of Christmas trees 
from this one estate reached the enormous 
total of 80,000. Nowadays it is con- 
sidered to be a good year if 50,000 of the 
firs are disposed of. It is possible that, 
as the years go on, especially if there 
is a real improvement in the state of 
home trade, the market for Christmas 
trees will return to its former active 
state, but at present there is little that 
would lead those in the trade to hope for 
so much. 

Under these circumstances it is probable 
that it would scarcely be likely to be a 
profitable venture for anyone to attempt 
to make a Christmas tree plantation at 
the present time as a speculation. As 
has been hinted, at least five or six years 
must pass before any return at all may be 
looked for, and it would be a matter of 
ten years ere the plantation would be 
yielding its best returns. Of course the 
fact that the spruce firs grow where 
little else will is some compensation, but 
the labour and outlay connected with the 
planting is considerable. Added to these 
drawbacks is the fact that any year 
some national disaster may deal a death 
blow at the trade for that season at any 
rate, and this means a real out-of-pocket 
loss to the grower, as the thinning process 
must go on whatever happens. Above 


all, in these days when prices rule rather 
low growers declare that Christmas tree 
growing is only just worth carrying on, 
and that the last thing they would think 
of doing would be to extend the planta- 
tions which they already possess. 
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SCARLET 
SUBMARINE. 


By EDGAR TURNER and REGINALD HODDER. 


Authors of “The Purloined Prince,” etc. 


Scarlet Submarine—and she was 

painted right slap up to her name. 
She was one hundred and ten feet long and 
fifteen feet in the beam, and | guess I 
know what I’m lettin’ on when I say 
that she was assmartasadolphin. Full 
of heels I tell you, and though one man 
could handle her at a push she was 
mighty particular who it was. I, the 
author of her bein’, was thunderin’ proud 
when she was finished, and, when the 
people crowded each other on the wharf 
to get a look at her, 1 leaned careless 
against a bulkhead, crossed one leg over 
the other, puffed my cheroot, and felt 
gigantic. 

But, beautiful as she was, she had cost 
me. some pieces more than I had counted 
out. I could always spread myself a few 
with dollars, but it wasn’t until I tackled 
the subject of submarines that I realised 
how soon they could all be gone. When I 
started I could shout loud with a big bank 
behind me, but when I had finished I 
couldn’t speak above a whisper and felt no 
taller in my bell topper than out of it. I 
had spent 80,000 dollars of my own on her, 
and was a poor man no ends. I had 
the submarine, but nothin’ else. And I 
hadn’t even that altogether. To raise 
the money to fit her up, give her her last 
coat of paint, and otherwise start her in 
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ys that’s what I called her—the 


life, I had been compelled to mortgage 
her for—well, I made it a cool 50,000 
dollars. 

Old Silas Bocker, who held the mort- 
gage, was a dry old file with a good cut- 
tin’ edge on him where dollars were up. 
But he was the only man in New York 
who was bettin’ on my brains hard 
enough to advance the money. He 
believed in me some. And what's more 
he believed in my boat. And what's 
more still I had a sort o’ notion when I 
cocked my eye over the mortgage deed 
thai he wanted to lift my submarine 
instead of the dollars. But I signed 
anyhow for six months, feelin’ all sure 
that before the time was out I should 
have done some high price vendin’ on 
my Own account. 

Wal, it so happened that the biddin’ 
for the Scarlet Submarine began plumb 
direct on the trial trip. The very next 
day a Russian with straight hair and 
bristlin’ whiskers, trundled himself 
around. His name was Pulovski, and he 
looked it. He was one of them darned 
agents of the Czar that rubber around on 
the spy-out for things that Russians can’t 
find in their own country. He’d got a 
sort o’ military cut about the beard, and 
I nearly died to ask him why they fired 
him out of the army. Anyhow here he 
was, and he plugged in on the deal with 
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a good cash offer for the boat without 
even so much as timin’ my pulse. 

“Stranger,” says I, “I've been waitin’ 
for an offer of that calibre, and now it 
comes along darn me if it doesn’t come 
along from the wrong quarter.” 

“What d’you mean?” says he, sort o’ 
frownsome like. 

“Why,” says I, “my sympathies bein’ 
with the Japs, who by all gospel accounts 
is fixin’ things up real torrid for your 
countrymen—makin’ ’em smell partikler 
spasms so to speak— my sympathies bein’, 
as I says, with the Japs, I don’t reckon 
I've got a call to sell submarines to the 
first goldarned Russian that lopes around. 
See ?” 

He didn’t like it. He looked as if he 
was goin’ to set old Tropoff and a 
regiment of Cossacks on to me right 
there. But hedidn’t. He jest sassed me, 
and I ups and tells him that if he didn’t 
reverse his engines and back off I'd give 
him such a scrampin’ in Jess than an hour 
and twenty-five minutes that the lawin’ 
would be frightful to pay. I guess he 
saw Japanese torpedo boats in me, for he 
blustered back the way he liad come with 
ten-inch Baltic cuss words and threats to 
out-manceuvre me instanterlike. 

When he had gone and my blood had 
cooled a few, I asked myself plain 
straightforward, if I wasn’t a genuine 
authentic fool for not taking such a 
largiloquent offer. Here was 1 witha sub- 
marine on my hands and a paralysin’ debt 
of 50,000 dollars, and I had jest refused 
nearly twice the money from that all- 
fired bureaucratic policeman. But it 
didn’t take me long to feel I had played 
the correct card in dustin’ him off, seein’ 
my views were, and are, that on general 
principles Russians ought not to be 
encouraged. 

Still the incident gave my memory a 
startling jog which nearly laid me at 
old Silas Bocker’s feet. The term of the 
mortgage was up in three days, and how 
was I to lift the thing. I knew the U.S. 
Navy Department was meditatin’ making 
me an offer, but it might not come within 
the three days. Wal,I guessed Silas would 
have to be persuaded to wait. He wasn’t 
a bad sort comparative speakin’. If the 
offer did not come by the mornin’ of the 


third day I'd go and see him, and stroke 
him gently till he was wound up to purr 
for a week. 

The day passed, but nary a sign came 
from the Navy Department. Another day 
straddled into the past similar unproduc- 
tive. Then on the eve of the third day as it 
begap to get dark, it came over me all of 
a heap that old Silas had only got to turn 
up a writ of attachment on the next day, 
and, if he served it, go home with my 
boat right under his arm. Gee whiz! 
Could such things be? Such wretchery 
was unworthy the name of man. Still I 
had seen some of lawyers in my time, and 
it seemed to me that on the morrow I 
should get an awful shove if I wasn’t 
partikler spry. 

But what to do? I couldn’t fly with 
the boat into the sunny south, and 
send old Silas a mournful tale of how she 
ran into a rock and was now alas! no 
more. No, that’d be an unprincipled 
dastardly act, seein’ that she was only 
provisioned for two days. But I knew 
what I could do. I could dodge him for 
a few days without seemin’ to dodge 
him. I could shift my location and move 
about erratic-like in the harbour for a 
few days so’s to give the U.S. Navy 
a fair chance. I could be experimentin’ 
or fishin’ for prawns, or takin’ the twist 
out of the deep sea deposits, and if old 
Silas lit around and led my bare suit into ~ 
me I could say to him surprised like, 
“Oh! the mortgage. Why, darn me, it 
isn't due yet, is it? Did you ever see? 
Wal, I clean forgot it. My little brain’s 
so burstin’ full of scientific matters,” and 
so on, feelin’ my way most careful for 
a bluff. 

Yes, that’s what I'd do. And mean- 
time I'd stow in as much provisions as 
possible in case my conscientious 
scruples about takin’ a long cruise 
should go weak. I'd be up early and 
shift my base at sunrise. Oh! yes, if 
eludin’ was the play I could elude most 
offhand and genuine. 

The best part of that night my assistant 
and I dusted up no end of provisions and 
stowed them in the submarine. Then I 
turned in, with domino orders to him, 
as he was sleepin’ ashore, to be on time 
in the mornin’. 
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The mornin’ came, and I went on the 
wharf to stretch my legs and wait for sun- 
up. As I looked at the colours a-glowin’ 
in the east I smiled thoughtful to myself, 
picturin’ old Silas dredgin’ for me and 
holdin’ his writ. Wal, he could hold it, 
and if he found he was losin’ grip he 
could spit on: his hands so’s to keep ’em 
from slippin’. I chuckled as I took the 
mornin’ air. 

The sun came up, but no man of mine 
hustled around. Where in thunder was 
he? The sun went on risin’ as if he was 
sorry but couldn’t help it. I cussed him. 
I cussed my man. I cussed everything. 
The wharf hands would be about soon 
and would see where we went. Oh! it 
was darnable. 

As I stood there revisin’ William 
Shakespeare’s language and _ enrichin’ 
the same, I caught sight of two figures 
comin’ along the wharf. They made 
straight for me and my submarine. I 
became absorbed in the sunrise, until 
they drew up alongside, and one of ’em 
coughed. Then I swung round slow in 
kill-time style. And behold! there was 
old Silas and Pulovski, the Russian agent, 


looking like two early birds all pruned 
for worm catchin’. 

I skipped at once to the flashlight con- 
clusion that the Russian was up against 


me. Yes, that skunk-eyed villain had 
found out about the mortgage, and had 
rubbered round after Silas to buy my boat 
from him as soon as it was his to sell. 
And Silas looked as if it was goin’ to be 
called his quite immediate. He didn’t 
even stop to pass the time of day, but 
whips out a writ of attachment as if it 
were a six shooter, and says : 

“T’ll trouble you for the fifty thousand 
dollars with interest up to date, or else 
for that submarine.” 

“ Certainly,” says I, pleasant-like. “I 
bet Ill allow, seein’ I can’t flaunt the 
flimsies, that the submarine’s yours. But 
mebbe, Mr. Pulovski,” turning to the 
Russian, “we can do a deal right here. 
I guess it’d be to my advantage and yours 
too, unless Mr. Bocker wishes to renew 
the mortgage.” 

I looked sidelong at old Silas to see 
how the bluff would fetch him. But it 
didn’t fetch him at all. He smiled a 
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sort o’ withered smile, and his thin lips 
foreclosed as if in illustration of what 
he could do with that mortgage. Pulovski 
seemed as if he was goin’ to jump at my 
offer. But Silas stepped in swift. 

“ Too late torenew,” hesays. “ Time’s 
expired, and I'll trouble you for that 
boat.” Then before I knew what he was 
up to he had jabbed the writ into my 
pocket. 

Just then I happened to swivel my 
eye round to some wharf buildings adja- 
cent, and saw two divers comin’ out. 
They were in full dress, barrin’ the 
helmets, which a third man was carryin’. 
There was something of the devil and 
the deep sea about this move, and I 
laughed. I twigged it was the Russian’s 
idea to grapple up the submarine before 
he bought her. 

“Don’t uncover for me,” says I to the 
divers, pointing to their helmets as they 
came up. “I prefer your masks to your 
faces, bein’ a good judge of beauty.” 

And I laughed again. Divers out of 
water look ridiculous at any time, but 
these two were real funny. One was as 
bald as a badger would be if it hadn't 
any fur, and the other had astraight crop 
of red hair parted up the middle and 
down the back. 

“ Wal,” says I to the Russian, “I guess 
you're about to buy, and it’s only natural 
you want to overhaul her before plankin’ 
down your dust. Mebbe you'd like to 
make her fast as well.” 

The Russian allowed that it was jest 
the sort of business-like plan he’d plotted 
out. Then a business-like plan of my 
own made me all polite and generous. I 
put on a dazzlin’ smile that set off the 
sunrise most fetchin’, and says, “ Wal, 
I guess it’s up against me, and I'll 
climb down graceful. Ef you'd like 
to see the fittin’s and the workin’s from 
the inside while them deep sea coves take 
the kink out of her keel, I’ll take you 
down and straighten things out for you. 
Now I can’t say fairer than that—especi- 
ally ef you'll land me an order for the 
Russian Navy for a dozen more like 
her.” 

“It’s very good of you,” says Silas, 
gettin’ apologetic since I was so nice about 
it all. “I’ve no doubt Mr. Pulovski will 
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accept your kind offer. I'll stay here 
and see the divers go down.” 

“ Certainly,” says the Russian, with a 
polite bow to me. Charmin’ fellows 
these Russians when you stroke ’em the 
right way. “Certainly,” says he, and 
follows me down the gangway, leavin’ 
old Silas instructin’ the divers on the 
wharf. 

When we were down in the cabin, I got 
straight on to explanations of this, that, 
and the other little thing. I pointed out 
the beauties of the Scarlet Submarine, I 
dwelt on the novel inventions and the 
time-savin’ appliances. Two men could 
handle her, and only one of ‘em need 
know her secrets. 

“You see,” I says, offerin’ him a cigar, 
“this submarine’s clean out o’ sight of 
any other submarine yet invented. Every- 
thing's so simple and nat’ral. See here 
now ”—I touched a button, and the roof 
closed down ; I touched another, and the 
lights switched up; then a third, and the 
air valve opened. ‘“ Now then, you don’t 
allow there’s any sort of stuffiness, do 
you?” 

“No,” he says, “it’s quite fresh.” 


“Right,” says I, “she’s good for two 


days as fresh as butter. But that ain't 
all. This here”—I touched a lever— 
“this here’s a new patent for slippin’ the 
hawser fore and aft. See, I depress it, 
and the thing’s done in a second. Then 
I touch this button here, and down she 
goes. Another button--full speed ahead 
—and there we are!” 

I sat down in a cushioned seat, kicked 
one leg over the other, and lighted a 
cigar. The Russian looked at me sharply. 
He was a long time figurin’ it out. He 
could tell by the vibration and the water 
rushin’ past us that we were off. Yet 
the move was so unsuspected that it fair 
synchronised him. 

“Now,” says I, drivin’ it home plain, 
“I hope you didn’t leave the gas burnin’, 
because I guess we're off for a six weeks’ 
cruise. I allow you came along a little 
previous to what I expected, but all the 
same the boat’s well stocked with pro- 
visions. By the way my man’s up in 
town, but you can take his place. I hope 
we didn’t tangle up those divers badly 
when we got her under.” 
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By this time the Russian had found 
his wits and his tongue, to say nothin’ 
about his revolver. 

“What!” he roared like a bison as he 
levelled his iron at my head, “ you think 
you play the fool withme? Stop her, or 
out go your brains.” 

“Go slow,” says I, squintin’ down his 
barrel. ‘“‘ Who knows this harbour best, 
you or I? In three minutes from now 
if you can’t reckon on me for steerin’ 
purposes, I guess I know what she'll run 
her nose into at top speed. And if she 
escapes that by a livin’ miracle, you’d 
die by suffocation if you couldn’t get her 
up, which I bet you’d never do it. 
There’s a trick about that whith you 
wouldn’t find out ever. The secrets of 
this boat are in my head, and if you 
blow ’em out, all I can promise you is a 
choice of about ten different kinds of 
death. And I’m out to save life, I am.” 

The Russian saw the force of my 
remarks, but he kept the revolver levelled 
straight at my head to see if he could 
scare me. I wasn’t playin’ the game 
that way. I looked at it calm and 
deliberate without a single scare on me, 
until he realised I had the pieces and it 
was no use his foolin’ up the game. He 
ground his teeth, and lowered his iron. 
Then he walked up and down the cabin, 
swearin’ awful Russian cuss words. 

“Look here,” says I, “ we're startin’ in 
on a six weeks’ cruise, and we'd better 
come to some understandin’. As it won’t 
pay you to shoot me, and as I’ve got no 
sort o’ notion of shootin’ you, we’d do 
well to fraternise as far as the constitu- 
tions of our respective countries allow. 
There’s plenty to eat and drink, and we 
can amuse ourselves I guess.” 

He gave a savage growl, and sat down. 
I sized him up as beaten. Russian sub- 
mission had begun to set in, and it was 
only a matter of time before he would 
yield entirely to the charms of my 
society. 

I was right. As soon as we were well 
out into the Atlantic, this darned Russian 
accepted my hospitality up to the hilt, 
and warmed towards me most affable. 
We smoked, and talked, and settled the 
war. We decided what would happen 
in the event of.a revolution in Russia. 
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He could talk, could Pulovski, and given 
a bottle of brandy he would express his 
views openly. He wasn't a bad sort, 
barrin’ his birthplace, which he couldn’t 
help. Lord! how we polished up the 
destinies of nations in that little cabin 
under the sea. How we decided what the 
States would do in the event of a 
European war! We gave in to each 
other in a way that was real dazzlin’ to 
see, and finally one day he clapped me 
on the shoulder quite friendly like, and 
said that bygones: were bygones, and 
hang all differences he’d cocktail with 
me to the end of time. 

After we’d been under two or three 
days—of course an ordinary submarine 
couldn’t stay under so long as that, but 
mine was an extraordinary one you 
understand—we decided to poke our 
nose up. But when we did, we found 
such a ginger-whiskered, bald-headed old 
storm going on that, after hurryin’ 
through our air compressin’ business, we 
were only too glad to get down into 
smooth water again. 

And we had plenty of fun down there. 
Among other things we had a patent 
wire net trailin’ behind, and with it we 
hauled in no end of fish through a kind 
of mouse trap arrangement. One day 
the net was real hard to pull in. The 
devil seemed to be in it. 

“Pull!” says I to Pulovski. “ Pull, 
man! If it’s anythin’ it’s a school of 
whales—maybe a preparatory school— 
maybe a whole slap-up affiliated college 
of ’em.” 

We pulled and pulled, and at last, 
through the steel mousetrap which opened 
inwards, an old man-eatin’ shark poked 
his nose. 

“Man,” roars I, “say we're out of 
town—anything. Don’t—don’t ask him 
in. 

“T won't,” says Pulovski. 
call again some other day.” 

We let him go, and he did call again. 
He seemed to have fallen in love with 
us. At night he would come and look 
at us through one of the windows and 
rub his sides against it in a friendly way. 
Then he took to comin’ in the mornin’s 
and knockin’ a double rat tat-tat with 
his nose to wake us up. I’m blest if I 
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didn’t sometimes think 
postman. 

It was most odd to see how he stuck 
to us. But of course in the States we’re 
used to sharks, and somehow we pieced 
it out that he wanted to shove a groggy 
thousand dollar bill on us. For this 
reason I called him Silas Bocker, and 
took a sort o’ dislike to him. And one 
night I heated the talc window plate, 
so’s to give him a warm welcome. He 
knocked once, but he never knocked 
again. With a flick of his fins, he was 
off into the briny night without his 
change, and we never saw him any more. 
What he did with that thousand dollar 
bill I don’t know. But he never cashed 
it with us. No, sir! we’d had some. 

We had lots more strange incidents as 
the days went on. But the strangest 
was one that happened when we were 
nearin’ the Cape. It gave us consider- 
able food for thought, and lent point to 
our otherwise aimless cruise. Now I can 
lie some, but on this subject I’m so 
bustin’ full of the facts as they hap- 
pened that lyin’ wouldn’t fill the bill. 
Wal, I set it before you jest as it panned 
out. You don’t catch me fictionisin’ when 
I’ve got facts as no livin’ fiction can come 
up to. 

Wal, it was like this. We were 
ploughin’ along pleasant - like, when 
one day it occurred to me that we might 
knock a hole in the Cape if we didn’t 
keep a good look-out. So we bobbed 
up frequent to see if land was in sight. 
Not that I intended going ashore. Oh, 
no! my intention was to round the Cape 
and take the Russian straight up to 
Manchuria, because I thought he ought 
to be there helpin’ his country instead of 
foolin’ away his time as he had been 
doin’. 

We pushed on and dodged up every few 
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_miles, until a strange thing lit around. 


The Russian was forrard, keepin’ a look- 
out for shrimps and whales—the water 
was so clear you could see ‘em a long 
way off—when all of a sudden he sings 
out, 

“Hard up! we're on a rock.” 

I stopped and reversed the boat just in 
time. Then I ran forrard, and saw a 
dull lookin’ mass ahead as we rose 
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towards the surface. It wasn’t a rock. 
It was a ship covered thick with bar- 
nacles. Her sides looked as if they hadn’t 
been scraped for centuries. 

“It's a derelict, I guess,” says I, as we 
reached the surface right alongside and 
prepared to mount the connin’ tower. 

And a derelict it was and no miscalc. 
Her sides were draped with seaweed, and 
what parts of her woodwork we could 
set a clean eye on looked as old as the 
Rockies. My! she was an antiquated 
hulk, and ought to have bin dead long 
ago. But she was alive. We heard 
voices on deck—hollow, far-away kind of 
voices. And chains were rattlin’ and 
ropes haulin’ jest as if there was a 
storm on. 

Yes, sure enough there were men on 
her. I could see em in storm-coats and 
sou’westers. And I could hear the skipper 
givin’ orders through his trumpet, above 
a sort 0’ noise that sounded like the 
whistlin’ and blusterin’ of a heavy gale. 
It was real uncanny. The darned thing 
was becalmed, and the sails hung limp. 
Yet there were these mighty strange 
sounds about her—orders and terrible 
oaths from the skipper half drowned 
by the gale, the cries of the men, the 
rattlin’ of blecks, the creakin’ of masts, 
and the carryin’ away of a sail with a 
bang. What was up? What in thunder 
were them fellows doin’ ? 

Pulovski had follered me up. His face 
was like a lump of chalk with hairs 
growing out of it. 

“What is it?” says he. 

“T'll mighty soon see,” says I. 
hollers, “ Ship ahoy !” 

But I guess the other noises drowned 
my voice, leastways nobody took any 
notice. Now I’m not much skeert by 
anything, and I’ve got the bump of 
curiosity pretty big. So, seizing a 
grapplin’ iron, I heaved it aboard the 
derelict and swarmed up in quick time. 

In a jiffy I was on deck. And gee 
whiz! had I gone deaf or had the storm 
noises stopped sudden? Believe me or 
not, as soon as my foot touched the 
planks, there was a sort o’ cold shiver, 
and the crew who had been playin’ at 
storm work brought up with a round 
turn, brushed their hands over their eyes, 
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and ‘stared about them like men woke 
sudden out of a deep sleep. All was as 
calm as blazes. It seemed as if some 
spell or other had been busted. And 
every man on the ship looked at me as if 
he thought I had done the bustin’. 

“Who in the devil’s name are you?” 
asked one, stridin’ up to me. 

He was evidently the skipper—a tall, 
romantic sort o’ chap of about thirty, 
but with a darnsight older look in his 
eyes. He spoke in Dutch, which I knew 
pretty well, and while he asked the ques- 
tion the crew crowded round and stared 
at my check trousers and mornin’ coat as 
if they had never seen such garments before. 

1 whisked out my visitin’ card, and 
handed it to him. He glanced at it, and 
looked mighty puzzled. 

“And who?” says I, “are you?” 

“My name,” says he, “is Philip 
Vanderdecken, and this is my ship, the 
Amsterdammer.” 

Whew! I drew a long breath. You 
could have knocked me down with a 
crowbar. I ponderated the thing over 
in my mind for a second or two, The 
old barnacled hulk, the seaweeds droppin’ 
from her, the sort o’ sixteen hundred and 
somethin’ smell about the deck, the ragin’ 
storm that never moved the sails, and the 
dead centre fact that as soon as I set foot 
on her they all came to their bearin’s as 
if a spell was busted—all this hitched on 
to the name of P. Vanderdecken was 
quite enough for me. I got to the truth 
in one stride, and spoke up. 

“Rumbo!” I says, tryin’ to make 
light of it, “so you're the Flyin’ 
Dutchman ?” 

“I don’t know anything about the 
Flyin’ Dutchman,” says he. “ But I’ve 
told you my name. Have you heard of 
me ever?” 

“Heard of you? Why during the last 
two or three hundred years books and 
operas have been written about you. 
You are as well known as Roosevelt and 
Joe Chamberlain. look here, Van, for 
close on three hundred years you’ve been 
scarin’ craft off this coast with your 
infernal P 

Here I stopped, for I saw by the 
glances interchanged by Van and his 
crew that they weren't takin’ it in. 
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“H’m!” says Van at last, trying to 
overlook my remarks, which the same 
must have seemed quite silly to him, 
“T’ve told you my name and the name of 
my ship. And if you want to know any 
more, we’ve been tryin’ for the last few 
weeks to get round the Cape. But the 
weather has been too much for us 
Hello!”—he looked about him in surprise 
—‘the storm seems to have abated all 
of a sudden.” 

The crew went him halves in his 
astonishment. It was clear that my 
jumpin’ aboard had yanked ‘em out of 
some sort o’ trance and they didn't know 
what to make of things. 

“Yes,” says I, “ the storm has abated. 
But that’s easily explained. You don’t 
seem to know your story, Mr. Vander- 
decken, and I'd better tell it to you. A 
cuss was laid on you two or three 
hundred years ago because you swore so 
awful at not bein’ able to get round the 
Cape. It was to end only when a 
stranger stepped on board your ship. 
And I'm that friendly stranger. And the 
cuss, including that all-fired storm, has 
quit accordin’. See?” 

“But how did you get near us in that 
tremendous sea ?”’ asks Van, after a long 
string of oaths. 

“T guess,” says I, “the parties as laid 
the cuss on you didn’t reckon on a boat 
comin’ up from under and gettin’ right 
alongside.” 

There was noreply. The crew squinted 
at one another, and their skipper stared 
at me. I saw distinct that I was takin’ 
‘em too far at once. What did they 
know about submarines? I figured 
myself bein’ put in irons for a ravin’ 
madman if I didn’t go slow. But I kept 
my head. : 

“Wal,” says I, “anyhow, I'm pleased 
to meet you, Mr. Vanderdecken. They 
say it’s bad luck to fall in with you, 
seein’ that when a ship sights you it’s dead 
sartain to godown. But I reckon I’m not 
skeert—my ship's used to goin’ down.” 

Again they stared at me puzzled like 
and I resolved to go slower still. I was 
only one, and they were a lot. 

“Say, Van,” remarks, determined to bust 
things gently to him, “how long d’you say 
‘you've been messing around this Cape ?” 


“Three weeks,” he replies. ‘We're a 
little over two months out of Amster- 
dam.” 

“Come now, Philip,” I argued, “ look 
at your sails—your spars—everything. 
D’you mean to suggest z 

He looked, and rubbed his eyes. 

“Yes,” says he, “things do look as if 
it was some time since she was over- 
hauled. But the storm! You must 


remember the storm ?”’ 
“It ain’t the storm that’s done it,” I 
“Say, Van, have you 


replies emphatic. 
an almanac?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, it was blown overboard with 
the log. But I know the day—it’s 
Wednesday.” 

“Right you are,” says I, “ but which 
Wednesday? Look here, you come right 
along into my cabin, and I'll bring you 
up to date.” 

I thought if I could only get him by 
himself in the Scarlet Submarine | could 
break it all to him gently. But the son 
of a gun wouldn’t come. 

“Not me,” he says most emphatic, 
takin’ a squint at my conning tower 
just out of the water. 

He evidently thought the visit would 
be dangerous. I decided to try to 
convince him to the contrary. So I 
prompt went down, and got under, and 
circled round the Flying Dutchman three 
times, bobbin’ up and bobbin’ down in 
a now-you-see-me-and-now-you-don’t 


‘sort o’ style. At last I came up alongside 


again, and swarmed up on deck. 

“Now,” says I, “ you see I’m still alive, 
so there’s no danger in it. Come with 
me into my cabin, and we'll compare 
notes.” 

Still he hesitated, and some of the crew 
muttered among themselves about its 
bein’ real supernatural. They were jest 
the right people, I thought, to accuse me 
of supernatural doings. But I didn’t say 
so. What I said was: 

“Wal, Van, I’ve a fine drop of De 
Kuyper. Ah! of course you don’t know 
De Kuyper. Anyhow, I’ve some of the 
best Schnapps you ever tasted —eh, 
what ?” I concluded, coaxing-like. 

He hesitated no longer. The Schnapps 
fetched him. I had always thought that 
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Schnapps was responsible for the cuss 
that had been pushed on to him for so 
many years. NowI was sure of it. The 
way he hitched his arm into mine, and 
let me ambulate him along was good 
enough. It must havé been darned 
rough tracks havin’ no one to drink with 
for such a long time. 

So we went down, and when I[ had 
introduced Van to the Russian, who lost 
his head and shook in his shoes, we got 
friendly over a bottle. But as yet this 
blazin’ Dutchman, who ought to have 
been bald through sheer old age, hadn’t 
the ghost of a notion that more than two 
and a half centuries had passed over his 
scalp since he left Amsterdam. I must 
let him know somehow, thinks I. 

There was a copy of an illustrated 
New York paper lying on the table. I 
grabbed it and handed it to him. 

“ Read the date,” says I, pointin’ to it. 

Van puzzled it out. Then he looked 
at me as if I wasa bit of old Dutch cheese 
that had disagreed with him. At last 
he swore longand loud. Death and dan- 
delions! how he did swear! It opened my 
eyes, I tell you, to their full circumference. 

“Look here, my boy,” says I, “Ill 
admit you’re older than me, but if you’re 
not careful you'll have the cuss laid on 
yeu again. Look at the pictures in that 
paper—pictures of boats that can go 
under the sea like this one, of boats that 
go by steam, of engines that draw long 
lines of cars, of ships that sail in the air, 
of all sorts of things that were not known 
when you left Amsterdam.” 

I pointed them out to him as I talked, 
and explained to him that while he’d 
been foolin’ round the Cape for hundreds 
of years we'd been gettin’ on with things 
rapid. He took another drink, and 
calmed down a bit. Then he swallowed 
the whole of the truth, and with one 
straight run out onswar words that made 
the Russian’s teeth rattle, he sat down 
and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow with a red pocket-handkerchief that 
looked as if it hadn’t been washed since 
the Flood did it compulsory. 

“Now,” says I, quite friendly, “I’ve 
taken a sort o’ likin’ to you. After all 
the terrible things I’ve heard about you, 
I guess you're not a bad chap.” 
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“ What terrible things,” asks he. 

“Why, for one, you knocked a pilot’s eye 
out and fired him overboard, didn’t you ?” 

“It’s a lie,” shouts Van. “You mean 
old Schriften, I suppose. I blacked his 
eye about three weeks ago’’—he stopped 
and frowned, and then added—“ or per- 
haps longer, accordin’ to you, but I never 
threw him overboard. Why, he’s there 
now.” 

“T knew it,” says I, fervent. “These 
novelists and poets haven’t been parti- 
cular about one lie more or less. Wal, 
as I was goin’ to say, I'll take you on to 
Cape Town, and show you round a bit, 
if you like. I guess I can tug you in 
free of charge.” 

He brightened up, and gripped me by 
the hand. 

“I accept,” says he. “A few days 
ashore will set me up. I was jest about 
gettin’ tired of hollerin’ through that 
trumpet of mine.” 

Wal, we got on all right after that, 
and in less than an hour the Scarlet Sub- 
marine was merrily towin’ the Flying 
Dutchman towards Table Bay. Van 
tumbled to things, but he didn’t put on 
airs because of his superior age. No, he 
smiled sweetly, and drank De Kuyper, 
and amused himself in a playful way 
while we ploughed along. Sittin’ in the 
corner playin’ a sort o’. patience game 
was his strong point. And the cards he 
played with were fair strikers. Made in 
Holland no end. King William the 
Silent looked as if he'd been silent long 
enough. Queen Somebody - Long - Ago 
had almost lost her complexion, and the 
old Knave had certainly been a bad lot 
in his time. 

If Van had been in any doubt about 
his real age before, he must have felt real 
convinced when we reached Cape Town. 
By the altered shape of things he saw 
how he’d wasted his time. And then as 
I looked at him I sort o’ fancied that 
suddenly he’d crumble to dust. People 
who are cussed generally do that when 
the cuss is lifted. But he didn’t crumble 
worth a cent. No, he was as solid as 
ever—real solid, and mighty hard set 
on touching terra firma. 

We anchored the old phantom ship, 
and |, bein’ possessed of some curiosity, 
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went over her most careful, seein’ 
what two hundred and fifty years had 
done and what it hadn’t. When I had 
summed her up pretty considerable, | 
left Van’s pilot to look after her and 
sweep up a bit. Then Pulovski and | 
and all these Flying Dutchmen went 
ashore in the submarine. 

It was a funny sight to see Van and 
his crew trekkin’ for the drinkin’ shops. 
As Pulovski and I followed ’em up, | 
saw it would be necessary for ’em to 
have new clothes. From what I knew 
of spells and cusses of long standing, | 
was darned certain that them old Dutch 
togs, once the cuss was well off, would 
fall to pieces. Already there were signs 
of it. Old Van himself noticed it as one 
boot fetched loose and let his foot out. 
My! how he swore. I think it did good. 
It kept his other things on till we reached 
a ready-made clothes store, and no doubt 
saved him from being run in to the Cape 
Town Police Station. 

I gave instructions for all of ’em to be 
fitted up in twentieth century etceteras. 
Then I went out of the store to join 
Pulovski. But the darned bureaucrat 
had bevelled off. I jest caught sight of 
him twistin’ off round a corner and goin’ 
strong. (Guessin’ he was makin’ for the 
telegraph depot with intent to cable to 
old Silas Bocker about the mortgage on 
the Scarlet Submarine, I batted off after 
him. He had too big a start. By the 
time I reached the depét he was jest 
comin’ down the steps. 

“The game’s up,” says I to myself. 
Then to him I says, “So you've been 
cablin’ to old Bocker?” 

“T have,” says he. “ We're not on the 
boat now, you know.” 

I allowed we were not, and suggested 
that, as he owed me a few drinks, we’d 
better go to the nearest saloon and try 
the liquor’of the country. Seeing’ the 
delicate way I put it, he couldn’t say 
no. So we sought, and found, and 
went in. 

** Now look here,” says I, when cock- 
tails were a-smilin’ out before -us, “ef 
you want to buy my boat cheap, I'll sell 
her to you here and now.” 

He drank off his medicine before he 
answered. 
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“Depends on the price,” says he at 
last, very tentative. 

“Wal, call it one hundred thousand 
dollars. I'll bet old Silas will want two 
hundred thousand. And, besides, every- 
thin’s plain sailin’. You can easy 
cable again to-morrow, sayin’: that I’ve 
skedaddled a second time with the boat, 
and taken her to the awful dogs, leavin’ 
you lamentin’.” 

“ And that’s jest what you might do,” 
says he, lookin’ at me out of the corner 
of his eye. 

“Not much,” I says. “First plank 
down the, dollars, then put a guard on 
the boat. She’s yours safe enough.” 

He nodded, and after a pause, said— 

“Wal, it’s a bargain. One hundred 
thousand dollars, and the boat’s mine. 
You must give me time to get the money, 
though.” ° 

“That won't take long, my boy. 
There’s sure to be one of your Russian 
agents in the town, and the bank’s still 
open. But give me somethin’ down 
here and now, and I swear I won’t go 
back on the bargain.” 

“T’ve got about ten thousand dollars 
with me,” says he. “Suppose I hand 
you that at once, and the rest in notes in 
two hours’ time. Will that do?” 

“Rumbo!” says I. “ And in the mean- 
time I'll plot out a deed of sale.” 

Then, with the understandin’ that we 
were to meet again at the same place in 
two hours’ time, we separated, he goin’ 
to look up the local Russian agent, and 
I, with the ten thousand advance in my 
pocket, to find Van. 

I found him in the vicinity of the 
clothes store, talkin’ to an old Butchy 
and his daughter, a rather pretty girl, 
with a very small waist half hidden by 
a sealskin cape. Old Van seemed to be 


paying particular attentions to her, but 


he came up to the wind as soon as he 
twigged me. I guessed he’d remembered 
the value of money, and was goin’ to 
borrow. But I knew something better 
than that. I hadn’t overlooked the fact 
that his boat, the Flying Dutchman, was 
well worth buyin’, I admit my first 
idea was that Pierrepoint Morgan might 
like to add it to his private museum, or 
that Carnegie might be willin’ to take it 
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off my hands and fit it up as a free library 
in watery Venice. These ideas were 
good, but somehow or other in the last 
half-hour a still better one had been 
ticklin’ at my brain. Ah! when I think 
of it now | allow it was a master-stroke 
—a fair brain bolt from the mental blue. 

“Van,” says I, drawin’ him aside, * I've 
got a sort o’ feelin’ for you, my boy. Now 
come, tell me what’s your plan in life?” 

“ Why,” says he, “I'll trek up country. 
There are some Dutch there, so I’ve just 
learned.” 

“Plenty of’em, Van. But you'll want 
money for that. And your men—you'll 
have to pay ‘em off, I guess.” 

He whistled sudden. Then he looked 
at me, as much as to say there was a 
large sized difficulty loomin’ up in that 
connection. 

“A mighty big bill that,” says he. 
* Figure it out, and see what it comes to.” 

“ Wal,” says I, scratchin’ my chin most 
reflective, “ what d’you pay em?” 

“Oh! takin’ it all round, say twenty 
gulden a month.” 

“Let me see, then. A gulden’s half a 
dollar. That’s ten dollars a month, or 
one hundred and twenty a year each. 
Now, how many are there?” 

“ Thirty.” 

“Very well. Now, it reckons out like 
this, yousee. Thirty men at one hundred 
and twenty dollars a year each for two 
hundred and fifty years. That'll be thirty 
times one hundred and twenty—three 
thousand six hundred. Multiply that by 
two hundred and fifty, and you get nine 
hundred thousand. Close on a million 
dollars, Van.” 

He sat up, and forthwith began to 
qualify for a fresh cuss. He swore he 
didn’t owe the money; he swore he 
wouldn’t pay. it; he swore—my! how 
he did swear. I stopped him, and sug- 
gested that he'd better round up his crew 
and offer ’em five thousand dollars be- 
tween ‘em before they waked up to the 
fact that they’d been workin’ for him 
for two centuries and a half without a 
cent of wages. 

He saw the point, and was off like a 
knife, nearly bustin’ his ready-mades in 
his hurry. When he came back he was 
breathin’ mild poetical thanksgivin’s. 
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They'd agreed to take the five thou- 
sand, and had figured it out as a rattlin’ 
good start in life for ’em. 

“But where,” says he, “am I to get 
the money from?” 

“Wal,” says I, “I know you're not the 
sort of pard to borrow when you've got 
anything to sell that you don’t particular 
want. And it seems to me that the old 
Flying Dutchman, what you've been 
derelictin’ all these years, is jest the 
article to get rid of at this j@ncture. 
Her owners are dead, and nobody can 
dispute your right to sell her Look 
here! I'll give you ten thousand dollars 
for her. Wich that you'll be able to pay 


your men, and have enough left to go up 
country as a number one capitalist.” 
“ Weigh 


, 


“It’s a bargain,’ 
out.” 

Like a shot I handed him over the ten 
thousand Pulovski had paid me, and 
presently the Flying Dutchman was mine, 
Van assignin’ the same on half a sheet 
of note paper. I reckon the crazy old 
boat wasn’t altogether cheap at the price, 
seein’ | might have tall difficulties in 
gettin’ any buyer to believe she was what 
she really was. Men like Morgan and 
Carnegie don’t give much for phantom 
ships nowadays. They don’t believe in 
em’ at anything over ten thousand. But 
you bet I had another market in view. 

“Wal now,” says I to Van, “I'll say 
good-bye to you, as l’ve got’ things to 
see to.” 

So we shook hands, and at partin’ I 
advised him partikler to keep it to him- 
self who he was, or better still to change 
his name. He thanked me, and allowed 
he'd carry out the same. Then | left him 
talkin’ to the old Dutchy and the pretty 
girl in the cape. As I turned the corner 
of the street I took a last look at him. 
He was chuckin’ the girl under the chin. 

“ Old Van’s all right,” says I to myself. 
“Ha, ha! still trying to get round the 
Cape.” 

Now for my big idea. The first part of 
it was half a dozen pots of scarlet paint 
and a couple of brushes. These I presently 
conducted on to the Flying Dutchman. 
The shades of night were fallin’ fast as I 
handed the articles to the old pilot, and 
told him I had bought the boat from 


says he. 
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Van, and wanted her painted up vivid. I 
offered him big money to do the job 
before mornin’, and in a jiff he had his 
coat off and was hard at work. 

The next part of the idea was the com- 
pletion of my bargain with Pulovski. I 
returned toshore,and proceeded thought- 
ful to the place where we had arranged 
to meet. He was there, and the money 
was there. We sat down,and I drew up 
an agreement. I am some proud of that 
document. It was beautifully simple. I 
acknowledged the receipt of one hundred 
thousand dollars from Pulovski, and sold, 
conveyed, and otherwise handed over to 
him a certain boat painted scarlet, named 
the Scarlet Submarine, and then lyin’ in 
the Cape Town harbour. 

Pulovski pockets the agreement, and I 
the dollars. 

“ Now,” he says most bland, “I guess 
I'll take your advice and set a guard on 
that boat. Then to-morrow mornin’ I'll 
charter a tug, and——” 

“And tote her round to Japan’s sunny 
shores,” I chips in, “them shores where 
the Baltic Fleet is hanging all loose and 
ornamental, eh?” 

**Good-day,” he says, short and sour. 
“That guard’ll be on the boat in five 
minutes’ time.” 

I watched him out of sight, and then 
made tracks for the Flying Dutchman 
again, this time takin’ with me a pot of 
white paint. It was now quite dark, but 
the old pilot had got a couple of lanterns 
hung out, and was splashin’ away with 
the brushes most speedy and scientific. 
The bows of the boat were already 
scarlet, and it seemed all sure that by the 
mornin’ the rest of her would be similar 
ornamental. 

“ Now,” says I, “ I'll take a hand.” 

And I swings myself over the starn, 
and paints a name on the boat in big 
white letters. And the name was not the 
Flying Dutchman. No, stranger, it most 
certain wasn’t. It was the Scarlet Sub- 
marine. D’you see? This was the boat 
old Pulovski had purchased from me. 
This was the boat he was goin’ to tote 
round to the Baltic Fleet. By the 
morning it would answer most exact to 
the agreement I had given to him. 

Well, I fixed it up with the old pilot 
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to let them white letters alone but to 
splash the scarlet paint everywhere else, 
and I gave him a handful of dollars and 
promised him some more later on. And 
then I proceeded to shore once more and 
hurried on with this big idea of mine. 

There were now two Scarlet Submarines 
in Cape Town Harbour, and I wasn’t 
going to have Pulovski makin’ a mistake 
as to which of ’em was his and which 
mine. His was the two hundred 
and fifty year old one, and mine the 
three months old. It is true he had 
placed a guard on my boat, but I was 
going toshift that guardsure. And there 
was only one way to do that. 

It was some late, but dollars speak at 
all hours of the night, and soon I was 
interviewing one of the Cape Town stage 
costume people. He was a snuffy little 
Jew, but he knew his business, and he 
fitted me up well. I had summed up 
Pulovski in my memory most accurate. 
Square shoulders, small waist, fierce black 
hair and whiskers. Soft felt hat, low 
collar, loose tie, brown velvet coat close 
buttoned, dark grey trousers, and yellow 
spats over his boots. Touch of rouge on 
cheeks, and small scar on chin. 

By the time we had finished I looked 
Pulovski to the life. His own image— 
quite as natural every time and almost 
as ugly. I declare that when I looked at 
myself in the glass and talked to myself 
in his Russian English, I felt that I was 
Pulovski. Yes,and|I knew that that guard 
on my three months old boat would feel 
so too. I was the Russian—all genuine. 

I stayed with the Jew until the first 
signs of day. Then, carrying my own 
clothes in a small bag, I strode towards 
the wharf, Pulovski from the scar on his 
chin to the yellow spats on his boots. 
That was me—Pulovski going to have a 
look at his new submarine. 

I found the boat moored up to the 
wharf, and I found the guard. One of 
them was doin’ sentry duty alongside, 
and tellin’ fairy tales to his mates posted 
in the connin’ tower. 

“ Mornin’,” says I in the deep guttural 
of Pulovski, which I spoke like him an’ 
no error. “Mornin, an’ I suppose all's 
well. That blamed Yankee hasn’t been 


a-foolin’ round here, has he?” 
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“No, sir,”says the man respectful-like, 
touchin’ his cap. “No one ain’t been, 
‘ceptin’ a few landlubbers who hadn’t 
never seed a submarine afore.” 

“Right. You've done your work 
well. Let mesee, what did I promise you?” 

“Ten shillings a-piece, sir,” says he. 
“But we don’t set eyes on a friend of 
the Czar every day, and—well, it’s not 
an easy job, sir.” 

I grinned behind Pulovski’s beard. 

“You're right,” says I. ‘“ Wake up 
your mates, an’ turn ’em out. I’m goin’ 
to get aboard.” 

“ Ay, ay! sir.” 

Gee whiz! how he whistled ’em out to 
take their pay. They swarmed up, an’ I 
gave ‘em all five dollars each which same 
is as good as an English sovereign any 
day. An’ I did more than that. After 
they had cast loose the boat an’ I was 
ready to start, I gave ’em a sealed up 
envelope addressed to “ Mr. Pulovski” at 
the hotel. I asked ’em to deliver it 
instanter, explaining that this Pulovski 
was my twin brother and might be good 
for another five dollars all round when he 
got the letter. 

They went off most unsuspicious, and 
I dived forward into the deep part of 
the harbour. Then! changed my clothes, 
chuckling all the time as I pictured the 
Russian’s face when he received my 
letter. Which the same was wrote 
most sarcastic, tellin’ him about the two 
Scarlet Submarines, an’ advisin’ him to 
take the one I had left round to the 
Baltic Fleet prompt before I sank same 
fleet with the other. 

Presently I came to the surface at the 
far side of the harbour, an’ had a look 
round through my spy glass. The first 
thing that riveted my attention was the 
old Flying Dutchman. The pilot had 
done his work well. Scarlet she was all 
over, save for the white letters on her 
starn. The sunrise was a mournful 
detail to what she was. I began to feel 
I had sold her too cheap by a few truck- 
loads of dollars. 

The sun went on risin’, an’ the roseate 
hues were beautiful to see. I was 
watchin’ ’em salmon-pinkin’ into yaller 
an’ yallerin’ into grey, when I see 
Pulovski come out of Africa, peltin’ 
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round the corner that led to the wharf 
where the submarine had been moored. 
I always thought the Russians were first 
class runners, an’ now I knew it. He 
came on in a cloud of dust an’ small 
stones of his own raisin’, and finally 
stopped on the wharf seemin’ lost in 
meditation. He had evidently read my 
letter, and ponderated out which of the 
two boats was his and which mine. 

I watched him standin’ there, looking 
hard at the old Flying Dutchman. And 
she was a glorious sight an’ no mistake. 
The sun seemed as if it only existed to 
shine on that thing of beauty. Ah! she 
was truly a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean. Her brilliant colour lent a sort o’ 
point to an otherwise soulless seascape, 
an’ she stood out above the water—a 
glorified survival of darned ancient Dutch 
art painted by—h’m! I forget the names 
of that blamed pilot what execooted the 
commission. 

Pulovski was pleased with her most 
obvious, for he stood there in an attitude 
of rapt admiration for quite a long time, 
till | thought the brilliant point of the 
picture had hypnotised him. At last he 
tore himself away, and went back, 
turnin’ at the corner to have a last look. 
Me he had not seen, for 1 had moored my 
connin’ tower most careful against one 
of the red harbour buoys. 

Somehow | fancied Pulovski would 
return. For sartain he’d lose no time in 
gettin’ aboard of his prize and puttin’ 
her through her greyhound manceuvres. 
An’ I was right. When I had smoked 
two cigars and was initiatin’ the third, I 
see him come again out of Africa, 
accompanied by three men heavy loaded 
with somethin’ in sacks. They trapsed 
to the wharf, got into a boat, an’ put off 
for the Flying Dutchman. 

When they got alongside they seemed 
sort o’ keerful not to rub the paint off her 
in gettin’aboard. At first I guessed they 
were loadin’ up for the voyage. Presently, 
however, they put off again accompanied 
by Van’s old pilot, and pulled for the 
shore. I went on guessin’ that it was a 
darned slow way of takin’ in cargo. But 
when they stopped half way to rest on 
their oars and look at the ship, I 


suspicioned other things. 
G 
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One—two—three minutes passed and 
still they watched her. Then sudden 
snakes! there was an awful bustin’ roar 
an’ a long tongue of flame shot up from 
her. She parted amidships an’ went 
down without another word. A thing of 
beauty gone for ever! Them sacks had 
been full of gunpowder. That revenge- 
ful cuss Pulovski had blown her up. 
What a waste of paint ! 

I guess that was the last of the Flying 
Dutchman. And as for her skipper—old 
Van—well, I was fair disappointed in 
him. He never wrote to me, an’ I never 
heard a blessed word of him from that 
day to this. I did see in one of our 
papers that a Dutch crew in Cape Town 
—all as mad as hatters—had been run in 
for creatin’ a disturbance, an’ I guessed 
they were Van’s men behavin’ in their old 
seventeenth century style. But the 
account allowed that their skipper was 
not with them, so I suppose he’d got 
round the Cape an’ trekked off up country. 

An’ the Scarlet Submarine—the real 
genuine Scarlet Submarine? Wal, I’m 
comin’ to that. As soon as I saw the 


Flying Dutchman was no more, I set off 


for Japan. It was a solitary voyage, an’ 
I found myself redooced to playin’ 
patience with the mouldy old cards Van 
had left behind him. The only incident 
that cheered me up was my passin’ the 
Baltic Fleet one day. I bobbed up right 
in the midst of ‘em. Snakes! the way 
they stared an’ carried on was simply 
awful. I bobbed down again right 
smart, an’ for half an hour afterwards I 
heard ’em shootin’ an’ shellin’ at the sad 
ocean waves. I guess them ocean waves 
was less sad when they watched the 
Battle of the Japan Sea a few days later. 

At last I got to Yokohama. Twelve 
thousand miles had I come to lend a 
friendly hand to Togo in his little game. 
An’ how d’you think he received me? 
I'll tell you. It’s a most mournful 
narrative. 


THE SCARLET SUBMARINE. 


I had felt my way very gently along 
the coast, bobbin’ up every now an’ then. 
The last time was just outside Yokohama 
harbour. It was indeed the last time. 
As I looked out of my connin’ tower to 
take my bearin’s, the first thing I knew 
was a blare an’ a blaze an’ a rain of 
shell from a couple of Jap cruisers more 
than half a mile away. They had taken 
me for a Russian. Quick as lightnin’ | 
stuck up the American flag, an’ prepared 
to get under. But I wastoolate. There 
was a thud an’ a crash which nearly 
stunned me, an’ the Scarlet Submarine 
began to fill from the starn. Those 
goldarned accurate Jap gunners had hit 
her below the water line. 

I rushed up, grabbin’ a life-belt on the 
way, an’ sprang from the connin’ tower. 
Strikin’ out quick, I had jest time to 
save myself from the suction as she went 
down for the third an’ last time. A shell 
struck the water near by an’ nearly 
swamped me, but I held on till they sent 
a boat out an’ picked me up. I fair 
groaned at the irony of fate when I 
learned that it was Admiral Togo’s flag- 
ship herself that had sunk me. 

Wal, the Japs were sorry when they 
found out what they’d done. But | 
explained to ’em the right way to be 
sorry was to recompense me, which they 
did the same most handsome, givin’ me 
some good-lookin’ dollars to replace 
Pulovski’s notes which had gone down 
with the boat. I may say I don’t keer a 
cuss how deep them notes went down, 
for I found out afterwards that the 
Russian had stopped every darned one. 

Wal, stranger, we'll never see that boat 
again and I haven’t the heart to plan 
out another like her. It cuts me up so to 
think of her that I get that darned 
thirsty-—— 

Right, stranger !" Ill have one with you. 
I only wish I had a throat a mile long 
for it. Here’s to the Scarlet Submarine ! 















ROM the time that Richard Burbage 
first put his brush to panels in the 
sixteenth century down to Mr. 

Weedon Grossmith in our own day, 

actors innumerable have devoted their 

spare time to painting, but I do -not 
know of a single instance of an English 
actor having attained any success with 
the chisel. Charles Fechter’s original 
vocation was that of a sculptor, and he 
utilised the accomplishment by model- 
ling a statuette during the representation 
of a play, whereupon Melange, another 
French actor- 
sculptor, took 
the wind out 
of his sails by 
modellinga 
huge figure in 

Benvenuto Cel- 

lini. In the 

cemetery at 

Philadelphia 

there stands 

a monument 

raised to the 

memory of 

Fechter, which 

is appropriately 

adorned with a 

bust of the actor, 

crowned with a 

wreathof laurel, 

and on the 
base thereof 
these words 
are inscribed :— 

“Genius has 

taken its flight 

to God”! 
Madame Sarah 

Bernhardt is 

another member 

of the French 


stage who has 
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MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
From the Bust by E. Onslow Ford. 
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gained a reputation in the plastic art. 
Not content with the laurels she has 
gathered on the stage, she has pursued 
other walks of art with remarkable 
success. In 1869 M. Mathieu-Meusnier 
induced her to sit to him for a bust. 
She attentively watched the process, and 
criticised the result with so much taste 
that the sculptor recommended her to 
make an essay in his art. That very 
night, on her return from the theatre, 
she adopted his suggestion; a relative, 
Madame Bruck, being awakened from a 
sweet sleep to 
pose as a model. 
In the result the 
young actress 
became an en- 
thusiastic vo- 
tary of sculp- 
ture, and her 
first serious 
work in this 
direction, a 
marble bust of 
a girl, was ex- 
hibited in the 
Salon of 1873. 
Next came a 
bust of a youn- 
ger sister, who 
did not live to 
witness its com- 
pletion. But it 
was not until 
Madame Bern- 
hardt exhibited 
A prés la Tempéte 
that her clever- 
ness as a sculp- 
tor was fully 
evinced. The 
subject ismater- 
nal grief: an 
aged woman, 
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bereft of reason by accumulated misfor- 
tunes, gazes at the dead body of an only 
son, refusing to believe that he is not 
alive, yet with a glimmering conscious- 
ness of the truth expressed in her withered 
face. The group is pathetic in a vety 
high degree. Madame Bernhardt has 
also executed, among many other things, 
a bust of Emile de Girardin and a 
colossal statue for the fagade of the 
theatre at Monaco. 

Although the English stage has not 
produced an actor-sculptor, we have no 
lack of statues and busts of theatrical 
celebrities, from the statue of David 
Garrick in the National Portrait Gallery 
to the bust of Mr. Seymour Hicks in the 





MR. RUTLAND BARRINGTON IN “‘ HIS 
EXCELLENCY.” 


From the Statue by A. C. Lucchesi. 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT IN 1878. 


Royal Academy this year. Westminster 
Abbey contains three good examples. 
The famous actress Sarah Siddons died in 
1831. Some years ago the late Sir Henry 
Irving unveiled at Paddington Green a 
fine statue of this talented actress as 
“The Tragic Muse,” after Reynolds’ well- 
known portrait, as he also unveiled a 
memorial in the London cemetery in 
which she is interred. It is not generally 
known, however, that there is a monu- 
ment of Sarah Siddons in tlie Abbey. 
She is, I believe, the first actress who has 
been honoured in this way. In addition 
to this statue of Mrs. Siddons as Lady 
Macbeth, by Gibson, there is a bust of 
the actress by Campbell in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Her brother, John 
Philip Kemble, is represented by a bust 
here, as he is also represented by a 
statue in the Abbey. The triumphs of 
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THE LATE SIR HENRY IRVING AS HAMLET, 


From the Statue by E. Onslow Ford in the Guildhall Art Gallery. 








SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM AS DAVID GARRICK. 


From the Statuette by C. B. Birch, exhibited at the Royal 


Academy in 1887. 


the actor’s art have always engaged the 
attention of the leading sculptors of our 
own times. It was fitting, therefore, that 
the leading actor of our time should have 
given one of our leading sculptors his 
first start along the road in which 
he met with so much fame and good 
fortune. The sculptor was no other 
than the late Onslow Ford, R.A., who 
from his boyhood had always much 
admired Irving’s Shakespearean perfor- 
mances. “I went to see his Hamlet 
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again and and 


again, 
I longed to do a statue 
of him in that character. 


But it was some time 
before I could get an in- 
troduction to him, and a 
still longer time before | 
had the pleasure of seeing 
him. Recognising that | 
was a young man on the 
first rung of the ladder, 
he commissioned me, and, 
moreover, purchased the 
statue when it was 
finished.” 

This statue was ex- 
hibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1883, and a 
veplica of it was presented 
by the sculptor to the 
City of London, and is 
now on view in_ the 
Guildhail Art Gallery, 
where it attracts a good 
deal of attention. The 
keynote of the statue is 
simplicity. There is an 
absence of effort and ob- 
trusive display of means. 
There is vitality; not 
the bland external aspect, 
the ephemeral accidental 
surface, but the inner 
and deeper truth of 
nature of the character 
portrayed. 

The bronze statuette of 
Sir Henry as Mathias was 
presented to the famous 
actor by the staff of the old 
Lyceum Theatre in com- 
memoration of his having 
acted in “ The Bells” 
annually for twenty-one years. When 
Onslow Ford’s memorial to “Kit Mar- 
lowe” was erected in the poet’s native 
town of Canterbury in 1891, Sir Henry 
was invited to unveil it, and he made 
an admirable speech, eulogising Marlowe 
as one of the greatest and earliest of the 
poets and dramatists of the Elizabethan 
age. 

Many plays have been written around 
sculptors and their art, but perhaps the 
most famous of them is W. S. Gilbert’s 
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MR. SEYMOUR HICKS, 


From the bronze Bust by Albert Toft, 
exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1905. 


mythological comedy “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea.” The original creator of the 
heroine was Mrs. Kendal, and an excel- 
lent bust of this actress as Galatea forms 
part of the valuable bric-d-brac to be 
found in that eminent actress’s drawing- 
room. Mary Anderson, who afterwards 
played the same character, was repre- 
sented by a bust by Bruce Joy in the 
Academy. In 1894 W. S. Gilbert pro- 
duced his opera “His Excellency” at 
the Savoy, and Mr. Rutland Barring- 
ton, who took the title véle, was repre- 
sented in the part on the stage by a full 
length statue by A. C. Lucchesi, and 
it was around this figure that the plot 
centred. 

The appreciation of sculpture rests on 
an understanding of its principles and 
aims. We need only turn to the statues 
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of those whom we have seen act to 
remember that 


** By the mighty actor brought 


THE 


Illusion’s perfect triumphs come, 
Verse ceases to be airy thought 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 





LATE SIR HENRY IRVING AS MATHIAS, 
From a Statuette by E. Onslow Ford. 
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[Phil Trevor, a Captain of Horse in the Royal Army during the Civil Wars, being ordered to capture 
a message from the Parliament to Lord Fairfax, relates his adventures therein. In the five 
preceding episodes he has told how two fair ladies played a trick upon him; how, by a clever 
ruse, he got possession of the message, was caught, but rescued by Lady Isabel ; how the message 
again passed to the Parliamentary Force, and was a second time captured by Trevor, but was 
taken from his pocket by Lady Isabel while he slept; how he routed an attack of the Parlia- 
mentary forces and again got possession of the dispatch. | 


VI. 
“THE LUCK OF THE GALLANT.” 


T was Red Ned Pugh who blew the 
match this time and held it to 
Trevor’s pipe, while Crompton seized 

the flagon and silently filled the beakers 
all round. 

“ Well, good fellows,” began Trevor at 
last, shifting his pipe after a dozen pulls, 
“T was rare and sick o’ Slainingham, by 
some breath or other; the sicker because 
the old lord and his council could neither 
thank me nor curse me, seemingly, for 
saving the place from the Roundheads, 
but stood and stared at me but little less 
than the common pikemen did. Nay, 
they seemed but half to come out o’ their 
wonder when I told them that they must 
keep Mistress Isabel prisoner, for the next 
week or so, and to see that she sent no 
word out. They looked as if they were 
no way sure they understood me. 

“ A-well, and I called out my troop— 
think of it for a troop; fifteen left out of 
fifty—just fifteen fit to ride. Think of 
five-and-thirty such men as they were, all 
ta’en with a stop i’ the breath, or a leak 
i’ the blood, over such a clump o’ fools 


as that garrison! But grief’s no help in 
war. I gave the word to mount and led 
the way out, leaving my cornet, young 
Aylmer, to look after my wounded till 
he should hear from me again. 

“T chose to come by the safest way, 
riding by roads that would be wholly 
within the parts garrisoned by His 
Majesty’s friends. My men were too few 
for taking any risks, thought I, as I 
picked the roads. It had been well on i’ 
the afternoon when | started, and it must 
ha’ been near five o’ the clock when I 
drew rein before the Black Lion in Asden. 
I do not know if ye have ever seen that 
inn ; but it is more likea great farmstead 
with a village round it than anything 
else. The house itself runs double width 
in front, and behind it are barns and 
sheds and stables and stack yards, 
making three other sides of what must 
be the roomiest inn-yard in England, I'll 
warrant. Cows were standing about, 
pigs wandering and rooting ; pumps and 
ponds seemed to fill up all odd corners. 
Save us! comrades, but it must be a great 
inn on a fair-day. 

“ Well, I said I'd tarry there three hours, 
so that the horses would be better able to 
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do the all-night journey that was before 
them. Moreover, I wanted a snatch of 
sleep for myself, for fear I fell out o’ the 
saddle before midnight. 

“TI sent Wharton to billet the men at the 
other two inns that were i’ the place ; for 
it is never well to overcrowd your own 
host. Then I lay down o’ the couch i’ 
the lower front room, with a sentry 
sitting between me and the window for 
safety to the message—and the rest was 
sleep o’ the soundest. 

“In due time, then, behold me being 
waked by the maid and told that food 
was ready i’ the next chamber. I tell ye 
I was loth to wake, and I was still 
blinking and heavy-eyed as I stepped 
out after the maid, through the doorway. 

“‘ Again, there was none too much light 
at the foot o’ the stair as I came out, and 
I almost trod on the petticoat-hem of the 
finest figure of a woman—bar one or two 
—that ever I saw in life. She had just 
begun to mount the stair; she was two 
steps up, and she glanced hastily over her 
shoulder to see what it was come out 0’ 
the door behind her. Beelzebub! Sirs, 
the big grey eyes threw so frightened a 
look at me—beshrew me! but if I had 
not been on so urgent a duty I should 
ha’ mounted after her at once to find 
out what caused her to be so timid. 

“As it was, I stood stock still and 
watched her go, and by so standing I 
found out the reason without further 
trouble. For out of a door above stepped 
the peevish figuie of a shrunken old 
peascod of a fellow, dressed in good 
enough apparel for a man of estate in 
these times, but snarlish and snappish of 
face and voice as he looked down at the 
figure coming up the stair. 

“* Aye, aye!’ cried he in his cracked 
voice. ‘Loitering again! Gossiping 
again! But I'll teach you. I'll let you 
see yet that you married your master 
when you married me. Haste ye now!’ 
and he lifted the tasselled cane in his 
hand as if he meant to strike her. 

“Zwounds! I saw her shrink and 
pause as if she felt the stick upon her 
shoulders, and she threw a great im- 
ploring glance at me--a flash of a glance 
that started me up the stair to protect 
her. 
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“But, Mother Eve! my foot no sooner 
touched the stair than with a gasp of 
fresh fright, and a half-cried ‘No!’ she 
fled on up the stair past her husband, 
and in at the door he came out of. The 
old fellow himself stood his ground and 
chattered at me likea magpie. ‘Sirrah!’ 
he squawked. ‘Interfering with my wife 
are ye? Ye shall learn who ye are 
meddling with? Ye shall learn what it 
is to meddle with Sir Giles Clarick.’ 

“*And you shall leara how to treat 
Sir Giles Clarick’s wife, my dried onion 
of a man,’ returned I, hand onhip. ‘Let 
me hear one little scream, the faintest 
cry, out of her while I am here, and I'll 
make your bones so rattle i’ that wizened 
skin of yours that you'll never sort them 
into shape again this side your coffin. 
Remember now!’ and with that I strode 
on into the room where the food was 
waiting, giving him my fiercest frown 
over my shoulder to the last, and seeing 
him to the last shaking his stick at me 
and screeching like a jay from a_.bare 
branch. 

“Bones o’ me! sirs, I had a decent 
good conceit 0’ myself as I came to the 
table. Those great eyes that were so 
frightened! I would presently have a 
few minutes’ talk with this pumpkin of 
a Sir Giles, and he should either amend 
his behaviour to his wife, or I would 
arrange to take her before His Majesty, 
for counsel inthe matter. *Od’sloavesand 
little fishes! I slapped poor Wharton on 
the back, and bade him be not so down- 
hearted. In truth he was all gloom for 
the good men we had lost over the fools 
at Slainingham. But I am an older man 
than he—I dared not think o’ those good 
lads for fear my very bones should ache 
and mine eyes run over. It was a god- 
send to ha’ come across this Sir Giles to 
rouse me up. So we began to eat. 

“Behold me, then, agog with quip and 
quirk to cheer poor Wharton, all through 
the meal, till at last in comes the saucy 
besom of a maid with two Banbury cakes. 
Now, mark ye, i’stead o’ these two cakes 
being both i’ the one dish, they were laid 
ina plate apiece, and served to us sepa- 
rately, each lapped in white paper. 
‘What’s that for?’ quoth I to myself, 
for it’s none the way of your country inn 
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to be so prodigal of platters. 
‘Ah,’ said I to the maid, giving 
her a pinch on the plump arm, 
‘Ye are dainty servers at this 
inn.’ 

“*Oh!’ quoth she, with the 
mischief’s own smile. ‘If it’s 
the paper that’s under the cake 
that frets you, then have it over 
it if that will content you better,’ 
and with a flip she twitched the 
paper out from under, and laid 
it atop o’ the cake before me. 
Then with a roguish nod and a 
look she was gone. 

“] looked at that paper. There 
was writing on it; dainty writ- 
ing. ‘ My husband has gone out 
to see the justices. If you would 
but come up—oh if you would 
but come up!’ That was all it 
said. Just that, no more—and 
no name.” 

“Oh,Phil! Oh, Phil!” broke 
in RedNed. “ Give us time to drink—just 
time to take one drink to comfort us 0’ 
thy folly! To go upstairs! to follow a 
pair o’ big grey eyes! and thee with that 
paper on thee, after all the trouble the 
other two baggages had brought thee! 
Phil! Phil! Give us time to drink.” 

“ Well, we'll ha’ the drink, there I’m 
with ye to the full,” assented Trevor, 
suiting the action to the word. “ And 
now we've had it I'll tell ye that 1 was 
no such fool ye would make me out. Na, 
na; fair play to me. I took off the belt 
I carried the paper in, and handed it over 
to Wharton. ‘Put that round thy skin,’ 
said I. ‘That’s the message — thou 
knowest what it means. And set that 
sentry on the front door to see that no 
one goes in or out till 1 come down 
again.’ Then out I strode. 

“It took me just a matter o’ thirty 
seconds to do off my buff coat and jack- 
boots, and twist my moustache i’ the 
glass—or thirty-one if ye be nice to count 
the ticks o’ the pendulum, but never a 
wink longer, that I'll swear. And then, 
behold me, stepping up that stair, left 
hand on hilt, cocking the scabbard at 
the devil’s own angle, and t’other hand 
putting a world of a curl on this 
moustache o’ mine. ’S’blood! | would 
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take this poor browbeaten gentlewoman 
straight to the King, and ask him to send 
her to join the household of the queen. I 
was rare and glad I had been so good a 
soldier to His Majesty, so that now I 
could ask him a favour. 

“ A-well, and the door above was just 
ajar, and yonder she was, rising in quick 
fright from her chair, all a flurry lest 
something should happen. Picture the 
stageplayer strut o’ me, as I swung up 
the room to protect her. But hist! a 
sound ! 

“* Qh!’ she was up on her feet! ‘Oh!’ 
she was half crouching in terror, her hands 
clasped to her breast, her great grey eyes 
imploring. ‘Quick! Oh, quick!’ she 
whispered, in a flare of mortal dread. ‘1 
hear them! In! in! oh, through this 
door !—for my sake! I'll come the 
moment I can get away. But quick; I 
implore !’ 

“Zwounds! I laid hand on. hilt. I 
wanted to fight Beelzebub himself. But 
she would scream if I did not straight 
step through the door she dragged me to; 
a door at the opposite end o’ the room ; 
a door hidden or hung witha red curtain. 
And I was so sorry for her that I obeyed. 
Nay, I strode through with a great swift 
lunge of a stride, never even lifting the 
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curtain, but pushing through, to be o’ the 
other side in time. 

“T got to the other side in time. Time 
was the least part o’ the matter. In that 
one stride I was on the other side, and 
in a room, God’s room, the room o’ the 
whole wide world! For I was falling, 
just falling, that was all; just arms and 
legs, and body and bones, all just falling 
neck and crop down into the vilest, 
thickest, greenest pond that ever festered 
beside the stables in an inn yard. Yea, 
I had lunged out 
through the house 
wall, where once 
had been an outer 
stair, now gone. I 
had strutted out 
into the air through 
that red curtain, so 
cunningly hung to 
entrap me. 

“ Beshrew me ! 
but when at last I 
got to my feet i’ 
the stuff, the scum 
of it coming to 
my waist, and the 
sludge of it over 
my ankles under- 
neath, I got my ears 
clear first and heard 
a roar of laughter 
from the slits in the 
red curtain over- 
head. Then I got 
my eyes blinking 
open again, and 
saw four groom- 
looking fellows on 
the edge o’ the pool, waiting ‘for me to 
come out. 

“ They had swords i’ their hands, their 
very grip of them showing how little they 
knew o’ the use o’ them, and my stomach 
rose at the thought of soiling my good 
blade on such whifflers. I cast an eye 
round; I remembered the lout and his 
midden fork in Barlington. Here, too, 
was a long handled midden fork, leaning 
against the wall at the edge o’ the pond. 
I slodged my way to it, snatched it up, 
and drove the varlets, yelling with fright, 
all across the yard, and into open doors 
like rats into holes. 





“I was falling neck and crop.” 
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‘Sirs, an inch of midden prong hurts 
just as much, or more, than an inch o’ 
sword point, and it reaches a deal farther. 
It gets its entry while the sword is but 
half-way. Whenever ye two bold warriors 
are ever in doubt again take a midden 
prong for your weapon. 

“ Well, and there was I, mad as a mag- 
pie, and stamping for revenge. ‘Nay!’ 
thought I, ‘ my hussy with the great grey 
eyes, I’ll up and kiss ye now for your rare 
jest—and then ye’ll liveonscentsandsmel- 
ling bottles for a 
month, I’]l warrant. 

“Up I went, oh! 
a rare picture I must 
ha’ been—but the 
room was empty, 
and yonder, on the 
nail by the curtain, 
hung a dress and a 
wig; a wig that 
was the very hair 
that had been on 
the head of her of 
the great grey eyes. 
The” woman had 
been disguised, it 
seemed.” 

“Phil! Phil!” 
chuckled Red Ned. 
“Nay, Phil, they 
had thee trussed, 
and spitted, and 
done brown; done 
toa turn; brown as 
a bird. Oh, Phil, 
thou shalt pay for 
the wine these nine 
days to come.” 

“ And ye two for the nine days’ dinners, 
in settlement of my good story,” retorted 
Trevor with a broad grin. ‘“ Well—and 
the room was empty ; not another sign o’ 
the grey eyes that had made a jest o’ me. 
But as I stood and looked at the wig, 
why, the tale o’ the whole thing came up 
in my mind, and I had to let a great grin 
come till it tickled my ribs as well as my 
lips and cheeks. 

“The innkeeper had followed me in a 
great fluster, for he was not i’ the joke, it 
seemed. Him | kept fast in a corner, till 
his wife brought a clean change of clothes 
for me. I did not trouble yet about where 
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the grey-eyed jester had gone. I trusted 
Wharton and the sentries too well. The 
grey eyes would still be somewhere in the 
inn when I should be finished shifting 
myself into the clean garments. 

“ Well, and my good innkeeper led the 
way to a great outer kitchen in the yard, 
where they set me a great tub of water, 
with a second beside it to swill in, anda 
bar of soap, and so left me to soap and 
scrub and rub to my heart's content. 
Phew! I needed it. 

“Then I stripped, and loo’ you! as I 
stripped, what should I find i’ my inner- 
most pocket but the glove I had picked up 
on the hall floor at Slainingham, and 
inside it the box with the Knave of Spades 
in it. They were clean, too; the pocket 
was so secret a one that the foul stuff had 
not managed to reach them. Mother Eve! 
I laid the glove and its box as gingerly on 
the window-sill as if they had been love 
tokens.” (Here Red Ned exchanged a 
glance of cavernous seriousness with 
Crompton. Trevor merely nodded and 
siniled.) 

“ At last I had scrubbed and swilled till 
I was clean enough to content myself. 
Nay, I was come back to something of a 
merry humour, and even began to hum a 
stave as I stepped over to reach the towel. 
But straightway on the second note the 
stave stopped, for the devil’s own fluster 
began i’ the chimney. Beelzebub! there 
burst out such a squealing and asqualling, 
and a flapping and a snapping, as if Old 
Nick were schooling all his imps at once 
with a red hot strap, and then down 
came the soot in a cloud as if he were 
sweeping all the chimneys of his Pit, 
and out from the fireplace flew the 
blackest imp that ever swept them. - 

‘* Just in time I dodged that devil, and 
then, dod! the hero Iam! out I whipped 
my sword from its scabbard on the chair 
and stiff I stood on guard to save myself 
from Old Nick, flopping and squealing 
there o’ the floor, where I could hardly 
see his black wings and carcass for the 
cloud o’ the soot that choked the room. 

“ Just a moment I stood, and then, as I 
was at spring to chance a slash at his 
Brimstone Majesty, loo’ you, I got a 
clearer glint at him. Behold, ye, sirs, it 
was not a single but a double devil, com- 


pound of a cat and a gander ; the cat tied 
fast on the gander’s back, and the gander’s 
beak bound fast that he might not 
squawk and betray himself for what he 
was, but leave all the din to grimalkin, 
that had been rubbed with certain alche- 
mists’ stuff to make him sing on his 
topmost note. 

“A snick o’ the sword cut the two poor 
innocents loose, and just i’ that minute I 
heard a great guffaw at the little window. 
All in the same movement I turned and 
lunged through it, and my blade came 
back with a drop or two of blood on it. 
It seemed I had snicked an ear off one of 
the knaves, though by the sound of his 
howling ye would think it were an arm 
or a leg, no less. 

“ Then I flew for the door, but they had 
fastened that, so that they had full time 
to get to their kenne|s before the door was 
flung openat last by the innkeeper himself, 
who stood and mee’d and mow’d, half in 
tears with shame and vexation. ‘Sir!’ 
he cried ; ‘it is all this strange company 
that came quartering itself here while you 
were asleep. I ha’ told your lieutenant, 
and he has sent the trumpeter to fetch 
your men to see to this.’ 

“The devil he has! Tell him, i’ 
Beelzebub’s name, not to bring them 
inside to see me till I am dressed again. 
If he keeps all doors and windows, 
so that none escape from your inn till I 
am ready, that will be enow. Quick 
now!’ 

“Quick he went, and | turned to the 
pump again, and eased myself o’ the coat 
o’ soot that made my skin look more like 
black broadcloth than any Christian’s 
should. NextI dusted the clean apparel 
and dressed myself, wiped my sword and 
belted it on—and then looked for the 
glove and its box. It was gone. 

“It was then for the first time that I 
seemed to. notice that the window lattice 
was not fast. I saw that it might ha’ been 
opened and shut, and the glove snatched 
out, all in the wink of an eye. I looked 
on the ground outside, but there was no 
sign o’ the glove or box there. I grinned! 
sirs, I grinned, for plain as a bellman’s 
tale I made out what had happened. The 
glove and its box had been stolen because 
it was thought the precious paper was in 
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the box. I thought of the belt, safe on 
Wharton’s honest carcass, and I laughed 
in glee as well as thankfulness. 

“* Now there were only two people who 
could ha’ thought that paper was in that 
box. One was Mistress Isabel, the other 
Margaret. Isabel was a prisoner ; this, 
then, must be the hand of Margaret. 
Mother Eve! I had my chance at last. 

“Inside I strode—oh, the long stride 
that was on me asI went! I saw that 
Wharton had planted the men, and was 
just coming in himself with four o’ them 
to look for the body of me. I bade him 
tarry a moment till I should call him, 
and then I swung on up the stair. 

“ Again the door was ajar, and as | 
stepped in you might ha’ sworn it was 
to be the same comedy to be acted over 
again, save that this time it was blue 
eyes instead of grey. For yonder, rising 
from her chair, was fair Margaret, none 
other. 

“ Splendid ! she looked all splendid, for 
she was all triumph. The curtsy she 


swept me was the very breath of con-° 


tempt and scorn. It was well for me I 
knew of the box and glove, or I might 
ha’ been set back beyond conceit by the 
look of her. As it was I gave her back 
a low leg and a bow that might ha’ 
come from France itself. 

‘Loo’ you! she answered that with 
the slightest gesture to someone behind 
me. I turned; it was one o’ the four 
knaves I had chased with the midden- 
prong, and he came following me in, 
bowing and smirking, and keeping on 
his way till he stood but a stride away 
from her, as if he were obeying a plan 
made aforetime. 1 said naught; I made 
no sign; I waited; just waited, for I 
felt in my bones that a good scene o’ 
the play was just beginning. 

“On to this stage then, from a side door, 
entered two more players—one Captain 
Ensor, the other young Cranton. They 
took their places with easy quietness, and 
then with as easy an insolence they looked 
me straight i’ the eye. But I looked not 
at Ensor’s eye; it was t’other one, young 
Cranton’s, that drew me. There, an it 
please ye, was the grey eye that had be- 
fooled me. There, an’ ye will, was the 
face that had looked so tearfully appeal- 
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ing in the woman, and looked so piflingly 
slack and sillyon a man. Instead of my 
enjoying the jest, as I should ha’ done, I 
felt only disgust and dust i’ the mouth at 
the sight of this mimeing man-wench. 

“ But there was no time for watching 
him. Mine eyes must shift back and 
watch my lady, for certes she was the 
heart o’ the play. Out she extended one 
dainty, white hand—captains, ye should 
ha’ seen that hand, and the wrist and 
the arm it was part of, and the grace 
that was part of them—out she held it 
for the lackey beside her to put some- 
thing in it, and out that lackey drew 
that glove and box and placed them in 
her hand. 

“You should ha’ seen the smile flash 
in her eyes and widen the dainty nose of 
her! From the glove she drew out the 
box. Just as I had held out that- box 
before her in the morning at Slaining- 
ham, so now she held it out before me 
there i’ the inn. But first she motioned 
towards the side door, and out stepped 
—whom think ye? nay, ’twas Mistress 
Isabel, none other. 

“T looked at her; aye, I looked at her 
most narrowly. For there was no sparkle 
now of any innocent jest in her. She 
seemed withdrawn within herself, shut 
up, watchful, and at that, methought, 
the light in rare Margaret's face gleamed 
a little cruelly. Her tone, too, as she 
spoke, pleased me none. ‘You see, 
Isabel,’ she said, ‘how easy it is to 
befool and mock this man you think so 
great a captain. Here is the glove you 
dropped, and here is the box in which he 
carries the message, all got from him 
because he thought some woman he had 
never seen before was smitten with him 
at first glance.’ 

“Egad! I dared not look at Isabel, 
hearing my gallanting put down to such 
a muddy level in her presence. I was 
innocent, as ye will bear me out, but | 
fear me it was nosense of innocence that 
helped me to keep a solemn twinkle in 
my eye. I fear me it was but the old 
Adam in ‘me waiting for the opening o’ 
that box. I had a deal of ado to keep a 
straight face while fair Margaret extended 
her other hand and lifted the lid. 

“ And then! wassorry. It went to my 
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heart, some fashion, to see her face go red 
and white as she looked in the box and 
saw that villainous Knave of Spades, 
grinning up at her, as aforetime it had 
grinned upat me. To ease my conscience 
I looked away at the faces o’ the two 
poodle-pups, Ensor and young Cranton. 
Aye! ye should ha’ seen the foolishness 
flickering i’ their silly mouths, and wan- 
dering i’ their slack faces as they looked 
at the card i’ the box. My gorge rose at 
them afresh, and I shot one glance at 
Isabel for something sweet in all this 
comedy. 

“T hadit. She was as full of the sunny 
light of merriment to see the card as is a 
rippling river in June, and yet, some 
fashion, she was as full of softness of 
sorrow for her cousin’s disappointment as 
the star that floats in a still pool at night. 

““My Lady Margaret shot one look at 
me that was piteous to see. I 
must have answered it with 
proper sympathy, for she blushed 
a fine little blush and turned her 
face away swiftly. That turn o’ 
the head brought the two nin- 
compoops at her elbow into her 
view, and one of them had to 
speak. It was Cranton protested. 
‘But he said, this morning, that 
he carried it in that box,’ splut- 
tered he flabbily. 

“Rare Margaret drew a breath 
that lifted her an inch taller, and 
the lightnings of her eyes made 
him seem weak at the knees. I 
waited for no more. Stepping 
back to the stairhead, I called 
up the four troopers and asked 
Wharton to take another four to 
the pool in the yard. 

“The four men came up. 
‘Disarm these two poodle-dogs 
and throw them head first 
through that red curtain,’ I 
ordered, pointing to the two 
fools. 

“With a great shout the two 
snatched at their hilts to pluck 
out their swords. ‘An’ ye dare 
lay finger on us!’ snarled they. 
The rest was lost in a splutter, 
as their feet went from under 
them and the hilts were kicked 
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out of their hands. My four were prime 
men, veterans of veterans. They hardly 
cracked a smile as they man-handled the 
two poor nincompoops and flung them, 
one after the other, head first out through 
the curtain. 

“* Qh! oh!’ screamed dark-eyed Isabel, 
and forward she rushed, with hands 
clasped to her breast, to see what dread- 
ful hurt the two would take in falling. 

“TI caught her back. ‘Nay, madam. 
They will break no bones. They will 
but fall i’ the midden pool they landed 
me in a little while ago. But the sight 
is too rank to meet the eye of a gentle- 
woman. I pray ye keep back then.’ 

“She looked at me reproachfully but 
still she stayed, while Margaret got one 
glance out through the curtain. ‘Oh!’ 


she cried, all the disgust that ever screwed 
a woman’s face up making wrinkles of 


“ The curtsy she swept me was the very breath 


of scorn.” 
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her nose. ‘Now,’ said I to three of the 
four men, ‘down with ye and see that 
the two are stripped and their clothes 
flung i’ the pool. Then hold them.’ 

“ Off went the three, while I turned to 
the varlet knave, who was quaking in his 
shoes. ‘ Get the garments those two fools 
were dressed in a little while ago.’ 

“The poor knave almost fell over his 
own feet in his eagerness to obey, and in 
a moment he was back with the apparel, 
wig and cane complete. ‘Now,’ said I 
to the fourth man, ‘take these things 
down and put them on the two fools 
below. Then souze them i’ the pond 
again, and after that take them and roll 
them well i’ the soot i’ the outer kitchen 
—the innkeeper knows where. Then lead 
them out i’ the street and wait.’ 

“Off went the man, with the clothes 
in his arm. 

“When he was gone-I turned to my 
lady Margaret. ‘Madam,’ said I, with 
another low leg and a great French bow, 
‘now I'll be all thanks to you if you let 
me have back my things that your poor 
knaves stole from me,’ and before she 
knew what I did I had gracefully ta’en 
the glove and. box from her hand and 
stowed them in my breast again. ‘I 
should be loth to lose the keepsakes of 
such a rare jest,’ ended I. 

“With the corner of my eye I saw that 
Mistress Isabel turned and stepped across 
to the room from which she had come. 
With a half bow I stepped back to let 
poor Margaret follow her. 

““Egad! comrades, she took the hint and 
went, so browbeaten by her failure that 
I felt hit for her. 

“Well, and in short time enow the two 
poodle-knaves had been finished: of their 
valeting, and like two bears they were led 
out into the street and halted. I had not 
seen them yet, and so it was with a light 
heart I begged my Lady Margaret that she 
would come down and despatch some 
business with two officers who waited 
her pleasure. , 

“Whether she did not guess who the 
two were, or whether she had been so 
defeated that she had no courage left to 
defy me, know not. She came, that was 
enough. Ye will mark that I did not ask 
Mistress Isabel to come. 
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“ Down the stair we went, while I was — 
mimeing through all the bowings and 
scrapings of a scented carpet knight, and 
so bowed her out o’ the door and into 
the open street. She took one step out 
into the street; sirs, she took two steps. 
And then, zwounds ! I thought she would 
ha’ brained me with a look for very anger, 
as she saw the two objects before her. 
But I was hardy. ‘Madam,’ said I, 
‘ye made no hesitation at putting me 
in the same pickle as these two are in. I 
have not dealt by them so hardly as they 
dealt by me, for I have not attempted to 
steal from them anything which isof grave 
import to His Majesty’s fortunes; some- 
thing by which my own fortune must 
stand or fall.’ 

“ * Steal! ’ she flashed in upon me. ‘ You 
know I should have given it back again. 
You saw that!’ 

“*Well, we'll grant that. And then 
you must grant- in turn that I have 
only done by these, your two fools, as 
you set them to do by me. You showed 
the way.’ 

“This time she fired, up in earnest. 
‘Sirrah! do you think I would have 
planned so vile a trick as this on the 
captain who saved Slainingham ? Where 
is all the wondrous wisdom you so boast 
of, if you believe that? I did but plan 
that they should dress up and fool you 
up to the upper room, and there bemuse 
you with wine and get the message from 
you. It was they who changed the plan 
and did the rest while we were waiting 
in another room. They only bragged of 


_ it to me after it was done.’ 


““* Well, they are bragging none now,’ 
retorted I. ‘They ha’ gotten now the 
same that they gave me. But they shall 
ha’ one touch more yet to make them 
remember it. I will not take them to 
Rupert to be court-martialled, since he 
would then inquire too narrowly into 
your part of it, and I fear me he would 
want to place you beyond reach of doing 
further mischief. He is stern and hasty 
to meddlers; sterner than I would have 
him be to one who is not so much to 
blame as her father is. Nay, never draw 
yourself up so proudly, madam. If your 
father and his council did their duty by 
His Majesty, they would ha’ stopped your 








meddling long ago. And now my cor- 
poral and three men will prod these two 
objects a mile or two back towards Slain- 
ingham and leave them there, tied neck 
and crop by the roadside.’ 

“ She turned to me with a swift earnest- 
ness. ‘Sir, you do believe that I would 
never have consented that you should be 
so vilely trapped through that red cur- 
tain? You will believe, will you not?’ 
She seemed to ha’ forgotten the two 
wholly. 

“ Captains, what was! tosay ? Beshrew 
me, I said it; the whole of it. Every 
pretty phrase that a courtier uses I fetched 
up for her behoof. No bend and scrape 
that a popinjay hath but I used it, as I 
turned and led her up the stair, back to 
Mistress Isabel again. I had won, and 
there is no pleasure in browbeating the 
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loser of a pretty course-at-arms. I was 
content.” 

“And so are we, Phil,” commented 
Red Ned. “Or we would ha’ been, 
couldst thou but ha’ given our whole 
hearts and homage to the two o’ those 
sweet minions before they rode back to 
Slainingham. I'll warrant thou’lt dream 
many a time to come of that inn at 
Asden, and thy last sight of dark-eyed 
Isabel.” 

“Save thy powder, Ned,” retorted 
Trevor. “Thy shot’s not needed. I'll 
confess at once that I was not done with 
Mistress Isabel when I rode out of Asden 
to come here. And spare your eyebrows 
and your oaths, too, both of you ; for I'll 
tell the tale without urging, and without 
any tale-teller’s tricks. Pour me another 
beaker—that’s all I want of urging.” 


To be continued, 
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DAMASCUS FROM SAHALIEH. 


TO BETHLEHEM. 
A Christmas Pilgrimage. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE, 


T cannot, I fear, be denied that the con- 
stantly increasing facilities afforded 
to modern travellers in strange 

lands detract somewhat from the charm 
of their journeyings. Sometimes, indeed, 
it appears to me that the great touring 
firms have a good deal to answer for. 
To be sure they have rendered infinite 
service to the community at large, since 
by their admirable organisations they 
have opened practically all the interesting 
places of the earth to the many, the 
length of whose purses, if no other reason, 
would in the past have rendered a visit 
prohibitive. Without wishing to appear 
selfish I will confess that my first visit to 
the Holy Land—more years ago, alas! 
than I care to remember—had for me 
many more attractions than did my last 
and very recent one. And this not, I 
honestly think, on account of its novelty, 
for, as is the case with everyone who has 
dwelt much in Eastern countries, their 
beauties and their quaintnesses, and their 
peoples and manners, take with each 


passing year a firmer hold on the heart 
of a Westerner. But there was about 
that first visit a more infinite variety 
pervading all its phases and enriching 
each sensation than can now be found 
in the much more comfortable, but, 
alas! more commonplace, method of 
journeying. 

There was no railway in those days 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and no steam 
launches on the Sea of Galilee, or char-a- 
bancs in which to drive to Bethlehem 
from one or other of the numerous hotels 
in the “City of Peace.” The would-be 
pilgrim then made the journey from 
Beyrout either on horseback or by a very 
crazy old diligence, and after turning off 
at Storra to gaze on the giant ruins of 
Baalbek, journeyed through the lovely 
valley of Damascus to that city, whence 
he was fain to take camel to Jerusalem. 
And it may be said that the delights and 
excitements and, at times, some thrilling 
moments of that journey, richly repaid 
those bold spirits who undertook it. It 
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was always an experiment, results of 
which were uncertain. One could not 
know at any given time what would be 
the attitude of the Druses or Maronites 
who might be encountered on the road, 
and assuredly no novice at camel-riding 
ever has a dull moment when mounted. 
Yes, what with the brazen sky above, 
and the bumping camel beneath, and 
possible marauding Bedouins on the sky- 
line, that trip was an experience to be 
remembered. 

Yet even in these days of easy-made 
tours, of pleasure-cum-culture expedi- 
tions, aided (or, as scoffers might say, 
burdened) by the learned discourses of 
the official lecturer attached to the party, 
it is still only the privileged few to 
whom is given the opportunity of visit- 
ing the Christian treasure-houses of 
Palestine. And thus, although it has 
been written of countless times, some 
impressions of a Christmastide visit to 
Bethlehem may prove of interest. 

It is at Jaffa that the voyager gets his 
first shock of sensation, for modern enter- 
prise cannot subdue all the elements, and 
the surf outside the port to-day is no less 
disagreeable than in the time of St. Paul. 
And when Nature is unkind the crossing 
of that surf line is no light enterprise, 
nor, indeed, devoid of considerable dan- 
ger. I have known whole days to pass 
when it was impossible to leave the ship, 
and I have watched for four hours at a 
stretch the desperate efforts of the lithe, 
powerful Arab boatmen to approach our 
vessel's side without the almost certainty 
that their boat, big and heavy though it 
was, must be dashed to pieces: They 


are, in good south, marvellous fellows, 
these men, full of pluck and daring and 
skill, and it is not a little wonderful to 
see the dexterity with which on occasion 
they will catch in their arms the bag- 
gage of their passengers, and even the 
passengers themselves, while their craft 
is alternately tossed as high as our 
bulwarks, and sunk twenty feet below 
them. 

At Christmastide Palestine is to be 
seen at its best, for the days are delight- 
fully, but never oppressively, warm, and 
the nights are clear and frosty. A dull 
day or a rainy would be regarded as 
wholly untoward, and a matter for 
bazaar comment during a period of 
years; though, to be sure, the present 
-writer has once seen the streets of Jaffa 
ankle-deep in rain-water in December, 
and has even tossed uncomfortably out- 
side that dangerous port on Christmas 
Eve in a snow blizzard. Occasionally, 
too, the glorious white dome of the sky 
becomes obscured by a Haboob, which is 
a dust-storm of brief, but aggressive, 
violence. But this unpleasantness is 
chiefly to be expected in the Ides of 
March, when it claims for itself fifty days 
of privilege, known as the Khamsin. It 
is rare that the visitor to the Holy Land 
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at other seasons of the year is incon- 
venienced by stress of weather in carrying 
out the plans formed for his journey even 
before it was undertaken. Perhaps in 
some measure is due to these unvarying 
climatic conditions that familiar phrase, 
“the unchanging East,” which has been 
patented by a popular writer. Other- 
wise, owing to the electric trams that 
run from Cairo to the Pyramids, the vast 
dam that confines the mighty torrent of 
the Nile, colleges at Khartoum and 
regattas on the Zambesi, not to mention 
a thousand other evidences of the en- 
croachments made by vexatious Wes- 
terners on the placid Orient, the expres- 
sion “unchanging East” would at first 
sight seem a little peculiar. 

And yet, to those who know, the East 
is still unchanged, and remains to-day 
in the life of its peoples-just as it was, 
say, two thousand years ago, when the 
wonderful event, which was to change 
and remould the destinies of the entire 
world, was as yet but dimly foreshadowed. 
To-day, as then, may be seen in Damas- 
cus that needle-gate through whose eye, 
we know, a camel may not pass; and 
to-day, again, Justinian’s viaduct still 
brings water from the hills to the thirsty 
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folk of Constantinople; while one may 
picnic beneath the tree near Bugukdere 
which sheltered Godfrey de Bouillon’s 
tent. But most of all, it is in the dress 
and manners and methods of these 
Eastern folk that the unchangeability of 
the East is chiefly proclaimed. The 
Arabs of the Hedgaz to-day drape them- 
selves in the same costumes as did their 
ancestors who guarded and fought for 
possession of the Kaaba at Mecca, long 
before the dawn of Islam. And women 
in Jerusalem and Olivet, in Bethlehem 
and Damascus, wear still as a headdress 
that silver horn engraved with mystic 
characters (of which they ignore the 
meaning), which had its peculiar and 
deep tribal significance in the days of 
the Psalmist. 

Perhaps the deepest and most perma- 
nent impression left on the visitor to the 
Holy Land is that of colour. Take for 
instance, a sunset falling over Jerusalem, 
as seen from the Mount of Olives. There 
is about a sunset in these wide, white, 
cloudless lands one salient peculiarity. 
It is accentuated in the desert, for there 
you may watch the great orb, angry red, 
sink slowly to the edge of the horizon 
always in a white sky, and there hang 
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as though poised and waiting a command; 
and then, instantly, it drops out of sight, 
as though it had fallen into some mystic 
sea. Then arises, and spreads, and rolls 
out in wondrous hues, that range from 
gold and crimson to a pink and purple— 
a vast spreading cloud that might be the 
steam raised by the sudden impact of 
the world and the infinite. And in five 
minutes these glories have spent them- 
selves, and night falls, quickly, like the 
curtain at a play. 

Yet, ere the swift darkness comes, the 
whole of the quaint old walled city stands 
out, for a brief space, clear and cameo- 
like, against the roseate clouds. The 
ragged Western fortress, the spreading 
buildings of the Christian Church, the 
mighty dome of the Mosque of El Saka, 
built by the prophets, the Rothschild and 
Montefiore almshouses, and strewn round 
and about them the many convents and 
religious establishments that crowd this 
city of churches, are all projected vividly 
against the vision with a sharpness that 
almost is a shock—and then the night. 

That Eastern night! The earth is still 
warm, and there is a kind of shimmering 
dry glow that rises from it to your knees 
as you pace in the thick dust of the 
streets; and a cool, slight breeze, yet 


more a murmur of air than a breeze, 
plays deliciously upon the face. There 
is, moreover, in these Eastern cities (I 
shall be laughed at for saying it, but I 
shall be upheld by those who know) a 
quaint, peculiar fragrance that comes 
borne from the desert lands on the light 
airs after sundown, and is very grateful 
to the senses. They are early people, 
these simple Eastern folk, or, at any 
rate, such of them as have not been 
spoiled by the constant flow of tourists ; 
and in the native quarters of Jerusalem 
you may find that quite soon after dark 
the little flaring lamps in the booths 
and sheeshas have been extinguished, the 
zithers are silenced, the tric-trac boards 
are stowed away, the quaint, misshapen 
shutters stacked over the melon seller’s 
bulging booth, and all the town silent 
and slumbering. Strolling, however, in 
these dreamy starlit thoroughfares, you 
fall from time to time into the midst of 
little encampments of voyagers. They 
have journeyed from all parts of the 
land, and if they thus take their rest 
al fresco, it must not be supposed that 
they are constrained thereto by poverty, 
or even by lack of accommodation in 
the Hans and cavavanserais. It is choice 
only that has prompted them, coupled, 
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maybe, with a certain frugality of mind 
that is an Arab quality. They may be 
native tourists, these Bedouin visitors, in 
their black camel-hair robes and flaunt- 
ing kuficks, or ‘grave men of business, 
with half a year’s produce in the great 
leather hourges, stacked within the circles 
of their sleeping camels. But there they 
are, placid and happy, with their narghiles 
alight still, and the faint sweet perfume 
of the tumbek filling the air, while they 
chat soberly and in subdued tones. 
Bethlehem (the House of Bread) is some 
six miles only from Jerusalem, and about 
fourteen the hither side of the famed old 
city of Hebron. The route cannot be 
said to be picturesque, and were it not 
for those inseparable associations that 
bring pilgrims here from all parts of the 
world, would appeal in little save, maybe, 
in its peculiar wildness and stern inhospi- 
tality. There are a deep valley anda 
rugged plateau to be crossed, and then 
a downward tract, stone-strewed, and 
(despite the tourist influence) ill-kept, and 
there are but few habitations to break 


’ the solitude. There is, indeed, to be seen 


near the wayside a Ziaret, one of the 
many to be found strewn over all parts 
of the East. These buildings, which are 
ordinarily domed, are really tombs of 
Mahommedan saints, or shrines raised to 
their memories, and in them tradition 
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has ever permitted fugitives from justice 
to find sanctuary. This particular Ziaret 
has attaching to it a story of peculiar 
interest, in that, according to Bedouin 
lore, it was here that Jacob once encamped 
with Rachel, whose grave, or rather its 
site, is pointed out as being near to the 
north-west corner of Bethlehem, and 
close to the’ road from Jerusalem. The 
Arabs, who regard such monuments as 
this with every reverence, who call 
Jerusalem the “ Beit-el-Mukdis,” or “ House 
of Holiness,” and who call Bethany 
“ Lazarieh,” or “the abode of Lazarus,” 
and who hold theories which are in 
conflict with those of the monks in 
Bethany as to the site of Lazarus’ tomb, 
narrate all our Bible stories. much as we 
know them ourselves. 

Unfriendly though it is, the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem is a greatly 
peopled thoroughfare, for in its vicinity, 
though not much in view, are many of 
the olive groves, vineyards, and vegetable 
gardens that supply the town, and the 
traveller is constantly met by groups of 
country folks, who are now so accustomed 
to the passage of European visitors, and, 
it may be said, do so benefit by their 
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presence, that they have of late thrown 
off much of that disdainful arrogance 
that marked their meetings with strangers 
not many years ago. The folks in the 
little hamlets scattered throughout this 
district are in the main Christians, but 
on the road may be met parties of those 
hereditary enemies, Druses and Maro- 
nites, and of course many of those 
children of Israel, whose fair skin and 
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white stone, that are equally typical of 
Moorish and Algerian modern archi- 
tecture. There is in Bethlehem one 
feature that cannot fail to impress the 
Western visitor, and this is that the 
guardians of the law, the keepers of the 
peace in this stronghold of the Christian 
churches, where, moreover, the entire 
population is Christian, are the Moslem 
soldiers of the Sultan. You find them 
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red hair is a peculiarity of the Jewish 
race in this part of the world. 

The first aspect of Bethlehem, viewed 
from the rocky approach that rises from 
the stone-strewn desert, is impressive 
chiefly from the fact of the numerous 
crosses, planted on the lofty peaked roofs 
of a number of houses, which seem to 
dominate all the little city. The bulk, 
however, of the houses in this little 
unwalled town are the square-built, flat- 
roofed, two-floored and narrow-win- 
dowed structures, built of dazzlingly 


everywhere here (as, indeed, in Jerusalem) 
at the gates, at the street corners, at the 
entrances to the churches, and even in 
the most sacred inner shrines, placed 
there, if you please, to prevent strife 
between these Christians who should so 
dearly love one another. Let it be said 
to their honour, that they perform their 
duties with a perfect sobriety, and a 
courtliness that might well teach a lesson 
to those of the older faith who affect to 
despise them. They are ragged—these 
tarbooshed Turk Askeri—they are out at 
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elbows and often shoeless, and not in- 
frequently go hungry; yet they stand 
quietly at their posts, while hordes of 
greasy, squabbling, unsavoury pilgrims 
jostle them, and only too frequently have 
they to intervene in embittered conflicts 
between the members of different con- 
gregations, which not seldom lead to 
bloodshed. 

The most prominent building in the 
town, and one which naturally chiefly 
impresses the approaching visitor, is the 
great square convent of the Nativity. 
The building much 
more resembles a 
fort than a con- 
vent, and it is like 
enough(seeing that 
in its present form 
it is reputed to 
have been built in 
one of the later 
crusades, after 
being previously 
destroyed by the 
Saracens), that it 
may not infre- 
quently have been 
used as a fortress. 
Within this con- 
vent do we find 
the church of the 
Nativity, which is 
of course the ob- 
jective of every 
visitor. This 
church is built in 
the form of a cross, 
but only one por- 
tion of it is open. This is the nave, 
a stately specimen of architecture which 
contains forty-eight magnificent Corin- 
thian columns of solid granite, each 
nearly three feet through and twenty- 
seven feet high. This nave belongs 
to the Armenian congregation; the 
rest of the building—the arms, that is, 
of the cross—is walled up and in- 
accessible. One of the most noticeable 
facts about this great church is the low 
square door which is its only entrance ; 
there were of course many other doors, 
but they also have been walled up, and 
for a reason that is not flattering to 
Christianity, seeing that the measure 
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was taken by the Turkish authorities for 
the purpose of preventing the Christians 
of various sects from making a battle 
ground of the interior of the sacred 
edifice. 

Even as it is, however, and despite the 
actual reason, there is a beautiful appro- 
priateness about this low doorway, in 
that all who pass its threshold must 
perforce bow the head. Within the nave 
itself the many chapels are hardly ever 
to be found untenanted. It would be 
hard to describe them or the shuffling 
crowd that con- 
stantly frequents 
the great building. 
At the head of the 
cross and on the 
threshold is a 
sculptured marble 
star, which the 
Bethlehemites 
believe to be the 
central point of 
the universe—the 
umbilicus mundi. 
It is a long, intri- 
cate and tortuous 
passage that leads 
from here to the 
crypt below, and 
to the lamp - lit. 
chapel of the Na- 
tivity—where the 
Saviour is said to 
have been born,— 
whose walls afe 
hung with silken 
draperies from 
Damascus, bright with the gayest colours, 
and where the gold star of Bethlehem 
gleams before the altar, with its inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
Natus est,” almost wholly worn away by 
the constant kisses of fervent worshippers. 
Near by, again, the stone manger stands 
—within another chapel—in a low recess 
cut in the solid rock. To each of these 
shrines, and others, the Christian visitor 
is gravely escorted by a Turkish soldier, 
whose office of protection is indeed no 
sinecure. 

Of course, in this church of Bethlehem 
there has been built up, around the 
original and simple fact, a vast amount 
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of superstition. There is, however, 
amid all these chapels and shrines one 
other spot, apart from the centre of 
peculiar worship, which must have an 
abiding interest for everyone. This is 
the grotto where St. Jerome (whose 
advocacy of celibacy for women had 
brought down upon him the wrath of 
Europe), settled down after his long 
wanderings throughout Asia Minor, 
Egypt and Palestine, to make the trans- 
lations of the Old Testament, which, in 
spite of persecutions which drove him at 
times to seek refuge in the mountains, 
he succeeded in completing before his 
death. 

The sentiments of the visitor to Beth- 
lehem are of a conflicting nature. On 
leaving the place of his pilgrimage, all 
associations impel reverence, respect and 
worship, yet it must be granted that in 
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view of the scenes which the visitor to 
the sacred shrines can hardly fail to 
witness—the turbulence, the violent 
quarrels, the jealousies, the bloodshed 
even, which the Moslem soldier is some- 
times powerless to avert—all the coarse 
features, indeed, which cannot but take 
from the simple majesty of the Holy 
Place—it were, perhaps, the most 
gracious part to remain away. 
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FREDERICK 
JEBB’S SECOND. 


By CONN GARNETT. 


F all “ professional” landladies I 
ever met, Mrs. Jebb remains to 
this day the most vivid memory 

of all that lovable, if unlovely, ilk. 

“Come in, my dear young lady, come 
in out of the rain and slush. What a 
day to be trampin’ the streets, and you a 
delicate-lookin’ young thing ! what a day, 
to be sure! Well, I do say, and I’ve 
said it over and over again, of all busi- 
nesses to put a gal to the theatrical is 
the ’ardest. ’Ere, Emily, take the young 
lady’s bag. Lor’, whata weight! You've 
never bin and carried it yourself? 

“You poor dear! Well, well, take 
your things off, and I'll dry ’em in no 
time by the kitchen fire; and take your 
shoes off, lovey, too. There’s a pair of 
slippers in the bag, ain’t there? I thought 
so. Why, my blessed lamb, you're soaked 
through and through. 

“Ere, let’s ’ave you in by the settin’- 
room fire. I'm lettin’ you ’ave the front- 
room, dear; anythink ‘Il do for the men 
—lI’ve put two of’em in the back parlour, 
you know; but they won’t interfere with 
you, my dear ; it’ll be quite private. But, 
lor’,’ow was I to turn them away, with the 
rain comin’ down cats and dogs ? ‘But not 
the front room,’ ses I ; ‘that’s for one of the 
ladies of the company,’ and to think it 
should be you I was savin’ it for! And 
then people goes and says there’s no 
Providence lookin’ after us. Ah, but 
there is, dear, there is, as I knows to my 
cost,” added Mrs. Jebb piously. . 

“Well, there’s changes since you was 
‘ere larst; I dessay you’ve noticed me 
black ? 

“Yes, poor Fred’s bin took—gorn to 
‘is long ’ome, as the sayin’ is.” And Mrs. 
Jebb drew from her pocket a handker- 


chief with a border of obtrusively mourn- 
ful character and melted into tears. 

“Excuse me, my own child, but you've 
a lovin’ ’eart, I know, and it’s barely six 
months since I saw ‘im carried out feet 
foremost, and ‘ung ’is ‘at up there on 
that peg to scare away the burglars, and 
the trouble’s still fresh with me, as 
fresh as the grass on ’is grave, my dear. 

“ There, now you're comfortable, and 
a cup of tea wouldn’t be unwelcome, I 
know. 

“What! You've never ’ad no break- 
fast? Well, all I can say is as they 
ought to be ’ad up!” 

And with this anathema on the 
“management,” that vague, almost mys- 
terious, term by which the actor desig- 
nates the omnipotent being or beings who 
“run the show,” Mrs. Jebb bustled away. 

I divested myself of my skirt, which 
hung around me three times heavier than 
usual by reason of the water it had 
absorbed, and sank, scarlet petticoat and 
all, into the capacious armchair which, 
as of old, kept sentinel on the right hand 
side of the fireplace, put my damp, 
stockinged feet to the blaze, and felt for 
the first time since six o’clock that 
morning that life was worth living after 
all. 

Drip! drip! drip! 

Oh, the maddening, dreary rain, the 
rain that makes men cut their throats, 
and jump into swollen rivers! But little 
cared 1, God wot; here were Mrs. Jebb, 
tea, and a frizzling steak and onions ; 


_ yes, life had its compensations. 


“Ere you are, dear, and while you're 
puttin’ marrer into your bones I'll set 
down and ’ave a look at you. Why, | 
believe you’ve growed!” 
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“ Grown thinner,” | remarked laconi- 
cally. 

“Well, you never was much of a 
figger, dear ; too much ‘igh thinkin’ and 
low livin’ leaves their mark on a body. 
It’s a pity you couldn’t settle down with 
a lovin’ ‘usband and a’ome of your own, 
like I did. And though ’e’s settled down 
once and for all in the cold, cold ground, 
I wouldn’t undo the past; no, that I 


wouldn’t! And what’s the name of the. 


company this time, dearie?” 

*“** Dead Men’s Shoes,’”’ I answered. 

“Lor, you never mean it? And I 
turned out a pair of ‘is slippers only 
yesterday! O” course I might ‘ave 
known if I'd looked at the bills ; but it’s 
little ’eart I’ve ’ad for theayters for many 
a long day.” And once again Mrs. Jebb 
had recourse to the depressing-looking 
handkerchief. 

“It does seem strange to think of poor 
dear Mr. Jebb being gone,” I remarked 
sympathetically for the twenty-fifth 
time. “ Was he ill long?” 

“Til, my love? ’E was snuffed out in 
the twinklin’ of my eye, as the sayin’ is. 
’E came into this room on the Tuesday 
night, ‘avin’ ’ad a cold on ’im a week 
past, and ’e put up that picture you see 
there—it’s a portrait of poor Jane, as was 
is first, done by a friend that drawed 
wonderful—and on the Saturday ’e was 
lyin’ in the spare room in ’is windin’ 
sheet. Ah, my poor boy!” And we 
wept in unison. 

Presently I ventured to put my hand- 
kerchief back into my pocket, and had a 
long look at Jane’s portrait. It was very 
well drawn by no amateur hand, and 
I suppose the expression of imbecile 
amiability had been true to life. 

“Do you mean to say, Mrs. Jebb, you 
were poor Fred’s second wife?” And I 
essayed a fresh onslaught on the steak 
and onions. 

“*Is second, dear, ’is very second, and 
all my own fault,” sobbed Mrs. Jebb, “all 
my own fault!” 

Drip! drip! drip! 

How comfortable was that cosy room ; 
how imperturbably I gazed on the 
umbrellas and mackintoshes of reckless 
Sabbatarians returning from church. 

“A reg’ler church-goer was Jebb,” said 


the lachrymose landlady, following my 
eyes into the wet streets. “ Nothing 
could keep ‘im from it, wet nor shine. 
Not that ever I wanted to keep ‘im! No, 
it was a comfort to me as ’e liked ’is 
church, and, as I often said to ‘im, ‘it 
makes a change.’ No, I thank Gawd, I 
never kep’ ’im from ’is church.” 

“’m sure you made him a good wife, 
Mrs. Jebb, and I know he thought as 
much of you every bit as you think of 
him.” 

“"E did, my dear, ’e did ; and it’s all 
my own fault that I didn’t ’ave ’im for 
forty year, instead of a paltry twenty- 
five. 

“ Ah, don’t you never cast spite at the 
man of your choice, dearie, when ’e 
throws ’is ’eart and fortune at your feet, 
as the sayin’ is, just to show off your ’igh 
sperrits and cleverness, my darlin’! That 
was wot I did, impident baggage that I 
was, but I was served out. 

“For fifteen year I went about my 
work with a proud stomach, as you may 
say, but, lor’ bless you, it was gall and 
bitterness in my ’eart, and the fire that 
can’t be put out, as you may read in the 
good book.” 

“You've never told me anything of 
this before,” I remarked, my curiosity 
thoroughly aroused, and with not a little 
wonder, for Mrs. Jebb had discoursed to 
me of men and things many a time and 
oft, and it was curious that in all the 
tales of love and hate concerning aunts, 
uncles, and distant cousins, and so forth, 
her own story figured not. I had thought 
that, like those happy countries that have 
no history, the course of her true affec- 
tion had run too smooth to be worth 
recording. 

“Well, lovey, if I can just clear your 
things away for Emily to wash up, I'll 
come and sit down beside you, and you 
shall ’ear the tale of a wicked girl who 
wouldn’t take a good man’s love when it 
was offered ‘er, and then the time come 
when she wanted it and couldn’t ’ave it.” 

It sounded promising, and I awaited 
with eagerness that indulgence of gentle 
emotion combined with absolute physical 
comfort in which the true esthete revels. 

Mrs. Jebb was soon seated again, and 
quite as eager with her narrative as | 
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with my appreciation. “I was a bad lot 
in those days, I wasa thorough bad lot, my 
dear, whenever there was a man knockin’ 
about. Lor’, I believe I fairly ’ated them ; 
and it wasn’t as if I ’adn’t been well 
brought up, neither. My poor, dear 
mother, many’s the time she’s said to us 
girls—me and my two sisters—‘ As long 
as I can live to see you three safe in a 
well-to-do ’usband’s ’ands, and no work’us 
in front of you, I die ’appy, my dears.’ 

“Well, she did see Amy and Mary 
well married, thank Gawd, but I reckon 
I brought down ’er grey ‘airs in sorrer to 
the grave with my pig-’eadedness. | 
some’ow couldn’t sparkle to ’em, the 
men. A lot of lubbers I used to call them, 
and said that the women ‘ud be a sight 
better off without °em. Which, you know, 
my dear, wasn’t right in a Christian girl. 

“ Ah, but I was a reg’ler*mule, I was, 
in those days. But the contrary part of 
it was, that the men fair took to me 
always. ‘Bonny Kate’ they'd call me, 
some of ’em, and one of ’em—a clerk ina 
bank ’e was—used tosay there wasa play 
written about me by some writer-chap, 
called ‘ The Tamin’ of the Shrew.’ 

“°E got a fly in the ear for that piece 
of impidence, and died in a’sylum a year 
or two later. Ah well, poor feller, it was 
’is misfortin,’ not ’is fault, that ’e was 
light-’eaded. 

“Do you know, my dear, I could ’ave 
been married eight times over if I'd only 
been partial to it. But Idon’t know why, it 
’ud reg’ler go against me grain ”—and Mrs. 
Jebb evidently referred to some compli- 
cated internal mechanism which was in 
the habit of getting out of order— “ when 
they started talkin’ to me about love and 
gettin’ married. 

“Well, there was never a truer sayin’ 
than ‘ It’s the biter as gets bit,’ my dear, 
for, sure enough, one Saturday afternoon 
my young brother brought Frederick Jebb 
‘ome to tea. We was fair struck at first 
sight, as you may say, which was funny 
for me, for though I'd struck young fellers 
all of a ’eap many a time before, I’d never 
been took meself.” She paused a moment 
for a few necessary tears. 

“"E was not wot you might call 
’an’some, no Apollyon, as the sayin’ is, 
but there was somethink about ’im, all 


the same, as took me breath away for 
the minute. But I was soon at me old 
tricks, gibin’ and jeerin’ and pokin’ fun, 
and ’e lookin’ at me as scared as scared. 
I believe I be’aved worse to ’im than I’d 
ever be’aved to a feller before: 1 was 
ashamed of my own softness, to tell you 
the truth ; and there was mother sayin’, 
‘Katey, Katey!’ and me never takin’ so 
much as a pin’s point of heed ! 

“ Well, after a bit, afore I knowed wot 
‘e was gettin’ at, ’e was givin’ me back 
tooth for tooth, as the Bible says, not 
rough and ready—no, Fred was always 
kindly with the women—but quiet and 
careless like, and it made me reg’ler mad; 
so I turned sulky and wouldn’t speak to 
’im at all. Ah, many’s the larf I’ve ’ad 
with my boy over that tea. ’E used to 
say ’e thought me the prettiest crittur 
’e’d ever seen, with my straight way of 
lookin’, my crinkty ‘air, and my cheeks 
all flushed. 

“Fred ’ad a real poetical turn in ’im. 
It gave me the fair ‘eartache sometimes 
when ’e ’ad a cold, and’ud sit by the fire 
readin’ Sir Walter Scotch, just for all the 
world as if ’e was in a decline. 

‘‘Well, to make a long story short, 
we'd not been acquainted three weeks 
when 'e comes round and asks me to 
marry ‘im. 

“Oh, I was that flustered, and with 
‘Yes’ tremblin’ on the tip of my tongue. 
But the devil looks after ’is own, you 
know, my dear, and, sure enough, ’e was 
lookin’ round a corner then, and jumps . 
into my wicked ’eart with never so much 
as a ‘How d’you do?’ and, like the imp 
’e is, touches me up to actin’ the fool at 
the turnin’ point of my life. 

“* Good Lord, Mr. Jebb,’ I ses; ‘ you 
must be off your’ead! And do you take 
upon yourself to think as I'd ’ave you for 
a ‘usband just because you’ve got the 
better of me once or twice in the matter of 
a word or two?’ And I tossed my ead 
and looked at ’im sideways to see ’ow ’e 
took it. 

“*E never so much as budged, bless 
you; but ’e ups—’e was settin’ sideways 
on the table ; I'd just finished washin’ up 
the tea-things—and catches ’old of my 
two ‘ands. 

“* Kate,’ ’e says, ‘Kate, my girl, this 
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ain’t play between you and me, now ; it’s 
real; and I want you to answer me 
straight, as a man wants to be answered 
by the dearest woman in the world when 
’e asks ‘er the one question.’ 

“ There was my guardi’n angel on one 
side, urgin’ me to give a plain answer to 
a plain question, and then the devil, with 
‘is ‘Touch ’im up! You ain’t ’ad ’arf 
enough fun out of ’im yet!’ And there 
was Fred, ’oldin’ my ‘ands and lookin’ at 
my eyelashes. I was fair tore ’twixt the 
three of them; but, as any poor mortal 
might know without the tellin’, the devil 
got the best of the bargain. I snatched 
my ’and out of ’is grasp, and burst intoa 
fit of laughter. Then I stopped. For’e 
was lookin’ at me as white as any sheet, 
and ’is mouth like iron. 

“If you’ve been playin’ the fool with 
me, my girl, say so straight out, and, by 
’eaven, I'll leave you now once and for 
all, and marry the fust woman as ‘ll 
"ave me!’ 

“ There was somethink in the tone of 
‘is voice as maddened me, and ina 
minute I changed from jest to earnest, 
with my bloodup. I wasn’t going to be 
hectored over by no man! 

“*Good Lord!’ I sneered. ‘ You 
think no small beer of yourself, Mr. 
Jebb! ’Ave I been makin’ a fool of you! 
And wot’s a man for, I should like to 
know, but to be made a fool of by any 
ordinary woman with sperrit enough to 
do it?’ 

“°E reached down ’is ’at, and ‘I ’ave 
the honour to wish you good-evening, 
Miss Perkins!’ ’e ses, in a voice like 
hice, and the nex’ thing I heard was the 
garden-gate shuttin’ with a clang! 

“Ah, my dear, the echo of that clang 
‘ll go down with me to my tomb! It 
went straight to my ‘eart, and turned me 
sick and faint ; and if I could ‘ave called 
‘im back then and there, all would ‘ave 
been so different ; but it was too late: ’e 
was ‘arf-way down the street; so I jes’ 
sat and cried till supper-time.” 

There was a long silence. 

Mrs. Jebb sat dimly gazing into the 
fire, seeing herself, no doubt, as she was in 
those golden days when the sun was 
still undarkened, and the lilacs were in 
bloom, when her cheek was round, and 
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her step springing, her figure lissom, and 
her voice fresh and sweet-toned as the 
lark, 

But oh, when her true love left her 
in his righteous, brave young anger! 

Old heart, beating so slowly under- 
neath that dark woollen bodice, what 
would you not give for one brief, halcyon 
hour of that vanished spring-time ? 

If we could only see into the mists of 
the waiting future, when we shall be 
standing lonely in the shadows, with the 
grey in our hair, and the stiffness in our 
joints, listening, just listening, to the 
beating of our tired hearts, how we 
would garner all the plenteous sunshine, 
and treasure every red-tipped daisy, and 
drink so deeply of that trilling brook, 
knowing that the autumn and the winter 
come so surely and so swiftly. 

“So ’e went and married Jane.” There 
was another pregnant pause. “Ah, my 
love, if you’ve never ’eard of the apples 
of Sodom and Gomorrer, you'll know all 
about "em when you see the weddin’ or 
the funeral of your best-beloved in the 
newspaper, and know that you ain’t in 
either. For, if a man marries, there’s a 
woman in the case, but it ain’t always 
you ; and if ’e dies, it’s by ‘imself, and ’e 
can’t take you with ’im.” 

“ How long was Mr. Jebb married to— 
to—his first wife?” I inquired delicately, 
for Mrs. Jebb seemed to have come to a 
momentary standstill. 

“"Ow long, dear? Fourteen year, I 
think—yes, ‘cos ’e married ‘er in the 
autumn, and I went as lady’s-maid to 
Lady Betty Callish in the summer. 

“ Ah, well, well, it’salong lane that’asno 
turnin’; but I will say that I was real 
sorry when I ’eard of poor Jane’s death. 
Curious thing, she went off with a cold 
on ’er chest, same as ’e did. 

“Yes, | was downright sorry, because 
of course, I'd got over all the bitterness 
of those first years, and when a woman 
gets to be thirty-eight she’s got a bit of 
sympathy for other women; and it’s 
certain that poor Jane would never ’ave 
got married but for me, for a plainer 
woman you never set eyes on.” 

“Not as Fred would ever allow that, 
not right out; ’e’d got too much respec’ 
for ‘er, and for women altogether. ‘Not 
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so nice-lookin’ as some women, my 
dear!’ was ’ow ‘e’d put it. 

“ And how did you come to meet Mr. 
Jebb again?” 

“It was at the funeral, lovey, Jane’s 
funeral. I went as in duty bound, for, to 
do the woman justice, she’d made ’im a 
good wife; though I did ‘ear that ’er 
temper wasn't always too sweet, but that 
was from Maria Hatchett, and she was a 
bit of a cat, though my own cousin. 

“Yes, in that front parlour, by the side 
of ’is wife’s oak coffin, Frederick Jebb and 
me met again. f 

“*]T take it very kind of you, Miss 
Perkins, to come all the way from London 
to pay larst respec’s to my late lamented 
wife.” Jebb was always a bit of a 
spokesman. 

“ *T would ’ave done the same for you 
any day, Mr. Jebb, and I make no doubt 
that you and Jane would ’ave done the 
same for me,’ I answered, for my ’eart 
was filled with sorrer for ’im. 

“*The lid is screwed down, or you 
should ’ave seen the remains,’ he went 
on. ‘She looked very peaceful in ’er larst, 
long sleep.’ 

“* And I ’ope she’s feelin’ peaceful,’ I 
ses, with a catch in my voice, and Jebb 
squeezed my ’and. 

“Oh, wot a funeral that was, beautiful 
from first to larst! The pity of it was 
that she wasn’t there to enjoy it; but 
there, we never know, as I said to Jebbas 
we was comin’ ’ome in the cab, she might 
‘ave been there insperrit. There was over 
thirty relations, I should think, altogether 
—Jane ’ad a bit of money, you know— 
and sech a tea! Lor’, I should think it 
must ’ave cost five pounds. There was 
’am, and beef, and cold pork, and jellies, 
and salmon, and pretty nigh everythink 
you could think of. 

“But I scarcely touched a morsel; I 
was so taken up with lookin’ at poor 
little Timothy, the only child of the 
marriage, and the image of ’is mother. 

“*Owever, ’e’s growed out of that now, 
and is comin’ to stay with me at Christ- 
mas, if Gawd wills. ’E’s manager of a 
grocery store at Upper Tooting. 

“‘Lor’, what a fright that child looked 
that day! ‘Is grandmother ‘ad cut 
down a pair of ’is father’s trousers for 


‘im, and one of ’is old jackets—she was 
always one for scrimpin’ and scrapin’— 
and a more forlorn little objick you never 
saw. My ’eart fairly bled for the little 
feller. 

“ As soon as tea was over, 1 took’im on 
to my lap, and put my arms round ’is 
little underfed body-—leastways, I don't 
say ‘e was underfed ; Fred always said as 
Jane was a kind mother, but it was the 
feel of ’im—and ’e jes’ sobbed ’imself to 
sleep; ‘e was fair tired out with the 
excitement of it all. 

“T went back to London nex’ day. 
Jebb saw me to the station, and as we 
was waitin’ for the train, ’e ses, ‘I reckon 
bygones is bygones, ain’t they, Kate ?’ 

“*T ’ope so, Fred, for your sake. Ah, 
my lad, I never forgave meself for the 
trick I played on you fourteen years ago, 
and if you’d only come back to give me 
another chance, we shouldn’t ’ave been 
buryin’ Jane yesterday! ’ 

“** Weil, I suppose, in all these years, 
you’ve learnt to know your own mind, 
Kate. Is that why you've never got 
married?’ Jebb was never one for beatin’ 
about the bush. 

““*Why, yes, Fred!’ I ses, and there 
was tears in my eyes. 

“* Well,’ ’e ses—‘and no disrespec’ 
to one that’s under the ground, because, 
after all, you’re the woman that I loved 
—if I was to come to London, say in six 
months’ time, would you consent to be a 
mother to my little lad?’ 

“<T’'d consent to be a wife to you,’ I 
said, lookin’ ’im straight in the eyes. 

“"E took a deep breath. ‘ Well, Kate, 
I think I'll be glad to have you: I’ve 
wanted you a good many times, Gawd 
knows ; and so, Kate, in six months’ 
time ’—and ’e gripped my ’and ’ard—‘ I'll 
—kiss you !’ 

* And then the train came in, and the 
nex’ thing I see was ’im wavin’ a black- 
bordered ’andkerchief, and there was me 
steamin’ back to London.” 

Again Mrs. Jebb came to a full stop. 
“And when were you married ?” 

“Twelve months exactly from the day 
of Jane’s funeral, my dear; and for 
twenty-five years, in fair weather and 
foul, we lived together with never so 
much as a word of ill-feeling, not once.” 
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“Well, you have had more of him 
than Jane, after all,” I couldn’t help 
remarking. 

“Yes, dear, I did; but, you see, the 
child was ’ers; that was a bit of a 
Beecham’s pill to me at times, and, you 
see, | was gettin’ on, or | might ’ave ‘ad 
one of my own. 

“But I wouldn’t ‘arbour no jealousy 
my dear; and one of the larst things | 
said to Jebb was to ask ‘im if ’e would 
like to lay in the same grave as ’er. 
‘After all, she was your first, Fred,’ I said, 
‘and the mother of Timothy. We can’t 
get over that.’ 

“* Just as you like, my dear,’ ’e says, 
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‘you know best, and it’ll all be the same 
when the last trump sounds.’ ‘So it 
will,’ I ses; ‘so it will,’ because I 
wouldn’t argufy with ’im on ’is death- 
bed. But, all the same, I can’t help won- 
derin’ sometimes wot Jane’ll say when 
we all three meet under the tree of 
everlasting life. You see, my dear, it 
was me ’e liked, though she was’ is first.” 

““* There shall be neither marriage nor 
giving in marriage,’” I quoted softly. 
Mrs. Jebb looked perplexed. 

“H’m!” she said; “it seems a pity; 
but "—and her face cleared—* 1 expect 
the Almighty ‘ll make it up in some 
other way.” 


THE GANDER AND THE SKYLARK. 


By H. L. 


EARY with soaring all the day 
A lark came earthwards swooping, 
And snugly in the grass he lay, 
Eyes dimmed and pinions drooping. 


Along the field with beak agape 
A proud and portly gander, 

A bird of large and massy shape, 
Was slowly seen to wander. 


And as across that grassy plot 

His big splay feet went slouching, 
He stumbled on the lowly spot 

In which the lark lay crouching. 


“Wake up, wake up, thou little fool!” 
He yelled with voice appalling : 

“Wake up, and go with me to school, 
And quit thine idle calling. 


“I waddle gravely through my days, 
And hate all idle prancing, 
All silly, soaring, thriftless ways, 
As skipping, springing, dancing. 
“While thou, poor starveling, skinny 
wight, 
Upon the skies art gazing, 


I stoop, and pack my stomach tight 
With grazing, grazing, grazing. 
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‘“‘[ and my brethren keep our eyes 
Upon the grass before us ; 

But now and then our voices rise 
In loud and comely chorus. 


“ Thus void of fear and care and rage, 
Our happy flock reposes, 

Save when a wicked whiff of sage 
And onions greets our noses. 


“ Then quit these silly, tiresome pranks, 
And crop the juicy grasses : 

Come, join the grave and godly ranks 
Of ganders, frogs, and asses.” 


The gander ceased, and paused to mark, 
With gesture apoplectic, 

The working on that little lark 
Of his deep dialectic. 


But all his eloquence was vain ; 
For lo! the lark was missing! 

He’d soared into the skies again, 
And left the gander hissing. 


And high beneath a golden cloud 
He floats in merry madness ; 

While music rich and sweet and loud 
Fills all the earth with gladness. 
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HE number of plays that have already 
this season succumbed to the frost 
of popular disapproval or the 

chilling condemnation of the critics is not 
inconsiderable. “The Conqueror,” with 
which Mr. Forbes Robertson opened his 
season at the Scala Theatre, succumbed 
to a poverty of good red blood. In “An 
Angel Unawares,” Miss Fanny Brough 
and a clever company struggled vainly 
at Terry’s Theatre to give a turgid play 
the semblance of dramatic vigour. 
“ The Gay Lord Vergy "—strange tosay, 
for it was a musical farce—seemed to 
prove a little too folderol even to suit a 
london audience, and expired in a week. 
“ Clarice,” beautifully staged, admirably 
acted, with some apparent elements of 
popularity, gave way at a premature 
period of its youth toa revival of “ Sher- 
lock Holmes”; and “ Dick Hope” made 
but a brief appearance at the St. James’s. 


Mr. Ernest Hendric in “ Dick Hope” 
drew three characters admirably suited 
to their interpreters, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
and Mr. Bassett Roe, and the only reason 
that can be assigned for the failure of 
his play to enlist a stronger sympathetic 
interest in the play-going public is one 
inherent in the very marrow of the story 
he dramatises. Let us look at it. Mar- 
jorie Lyall (Mrs. Kendal) was once 
engaged to, or at least in love with, 
Major Richard Hope, whose intemperate 
habits put an end to the love episode. 
In the first Act they meet again, and 
Marjorie is persuaded by the hope of 
reclaiming him to yield to his entreaty 
to marry him if he gives up drink for a 
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year. But meanwhile another interest 
has come into her life. John Hemming, 
the vicar of Myrtledene, who belongs to 
the athletic school of clergymen, sane, 
virile, understanding the weaknesses of 
his fellow mortals, but as yet unconscious 
of any in his own nature, has also fallen 
in love with Marjorie, and she with him. 
When he declares himself she has already 
given her promise to Dick, and John 
Hemming resolves to complete and 
ensure, so far as he can, the reformation 
of the drunkard, takes Hope into the 
Vicarage, watches him day and night, 
encourages and stimulates him, and is 
about to turn him out a sound man at 
the end of the year of probation to take 
his reward at the hands of Marjorie. 
Then, Hemming shows himself of the stuff 
all mortals are made of. He has fought 
to the last hour for the redemption of his 
rival, knowing that success means death 
to his own craving for the girl, but on 
the last day he runs away, and for the 
first time leaves Dick to fight his enemy 
alone; if Dick falls, the pact between 
him and Marjorie is broken and she will 
be free. Hemming knows he is playing 
the part of the coward, but he cannot 
help it. Dick has his fight alone, and 
comes off victor, but he discovers the love 
of Hemming and Marjorie, and is strong 
enough to efface himself at the last and 
suffer mutual love to have its way. 
Renunciation—self-sacrifice, is the 
theme of Mr.Hendric’s play. Marjorie 
renounces her love for Hemming to save 
Dick. Hemming surrenders his hope of 
Marjorie to the call of a higher duty that 
bids him reclaim a fellow man; and at 
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the last Dick steps aside for the sake of 
the woman he loves, and the man who 
has been so true a friend to him. 
Woven into a novel, the theme could be 
made to pulsate with human interest. 
The situation is true to life; human 
nature is compounded of selfishness and 
self-sacrifice, of strength and weakness, 
of heroic deeds and petty meannesses. But 
in a romantic drama a hero who is a 
slave to drink, or a hero who abandons 
his post of duty at the critical moment, 
whose spirit of self-sacrifice is not quite 
equal to carry him through his task, is 
made of too common clay to wheedle 
sympathy from an audience. It is fatal 
to the popularity of a play when of two 
lovers the audience is indifferent which 
one wins. But Mr. Kendal played the 
part of Dick Hope with con#immate 
skill, forcing from us a reluctant tribute 
of sympathy for a character essentially 
unsympathetic. 


“Clarice,” with which Mr. William 
Gillette opened his season at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre, was a little too milk- 
and-watery fora London audience. You 
cannot create a fine drama out of a 
sentimental luncheon with comic em- 
bellishments, a single character part, 
however strong, and one thrilling situa- 
tion. But that was “Clarice.” The 
lovers are a doctor and his ward, and 
they are living together with one old 
negro servant. Mr. Gillette was Dr. 
Carrington, Miss Marie Doro his ward, 
Clarice. It is a bit electrifying to our 
sensibilities, when the doctor and his 
ward discover that they are in love with 
one another, to find them comprising the 
whole—excepting the negress—of this 
unconventional household, and still more 
when they resolve to continue in the 
same course after the discovery. Perfectly 
innocent, of course, but we must conceive 
that Mrs. Trent, the young lady’s aunt, 
had some justification for wanting to 
put anend to it. All that, however, does 
not justify her in plotting with another 
doctor, who wants to marry Clarice, in 
making Dr. Carrington believe he is 
hopelessly consumptive, and therefore 
endangering the life of Clarice by keeping 
her near him. The one strong situation 
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comes when Dr. Carrington, beginning 
to suspect the plot against him, lays a 
trap to extort a confession from his 
brother medico, and catches him. At 
that moment Mr. Gillette does himself 
justice, but otherwise he is a little too 
love-ish, too boyishly sentimental, or too 
weakly pessimistic. The telling of the 
love-story is very pretty, an_ ideally 
delectable immaturity of gush, with 
moments of strain when matters go wrong. 
But in spite of the admirable acting 
of all members of the caste, “‘ Clarice” 
could not carry that measure of convic- 
tion that is essential to a popular success. 
If anything could have saved the play, 
it was Miss La Verne’s rendering of 
Judith Clancy, the old negress. We 
in this country know very little, practi- 
cally nothing, of that type, unless we 
have seen it in the Southern States, the 
old negro “Aunt*’ of the plantations 
before the Civil War, simple, tender- 
hearted souls, brimming over with love 
and compassion, proud, imperious, domi- 
neering, sulking like children, unbend- 
ing to a word of kindness or a touch 
of love, the best of nurses, the cleverest 
of cooks, the most superstitious, most 
impressionable, most child-like of mortals. 
It was a great treat to note the con- 
summate art of Miss La Verne’s render- 
ing of Judith, and, furthermore, that 
Mr. Gillette, the dramatist, should have 
drawn the part with such fidelity to the 
type is the best proof he has yet given of 
his ability as a playwright. 


Last season Mr. William Collier flashed 
“The Dictator” upon us; this autumn 
he has sought to stun us with “On the 
Quiet.” The former farce is a better 
play as a play than the latter; no less 
farcical and impossible, but as the action 
lay in a kind of no-man’s land, its 
absurdities did not strike us quite so 
directly between the eyes. “On the 
Quiet” is too near home to be illusive. 
New York and New Haven are verities, 
but the things that take place in them 
in Mr. Augustus Thomas’s play are so 
impossibly absurd as to make us wonder, 
when all is over, how they could have 
drawn laughter from us, for even a farce 
must reflect life if it is to have any 
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fellowship with so human a faculty as 
laughter. It becomes clear, however, as 
we think upon it, that the one element 
of saving grace, of human physiognomy, 
in such a tempestuous delirium as “On 
the Quiet ” is the indescribably dexterous 
plausibility of Mr. William Collier. He 
it is who creates that atmosphere of 
verity. He is always sane, though mad- 
ness rages around him. He never loses 
control of himself or the situation, and 
holds the car of Thespis to the roads and 
ways familiar to mortals. It would be 
difficult to name an actor who so com- 
pletely dominates a play as does Mr. 
Collier in his productions. Conceive 
what “On the Quiet ” would be without 
his method, his cool impassive manner, 
his droll facetiousness, the air of spon- 
taneity in all he says and does. The 
plot of the play matters little, nor can it 
be dealt with from a critical point of 
view. The second and third Acts are 
wildly farcical, full of impossible situa- 
tions, of compromising episodes, of futile 
explanations, of cross purposes and frantic 
efforts to make the suspicious plausible— 
the good old devices of three Act farce 
but in new guises. - The scene of the last 
Act is most ingenious, showing the cabin 
and deck of a yacht at sea, the action 
taking place on both decks, concurrently. 
The writing of such a play is a new line 
for Mr. Thomas, and not altogether 
worthy of his abilities as a dramatist, 
though he puts many a droll piece of 
humour into the dialogue. 


“The Perfect Lover” of Mr. Alfred 
Sutro moves upon a higher plane of 
intellectual endeavour than the same 
author’s “ The Walls of Jericho.” It 
may not possess to the same extent the 
elements of popularity; it may appeal 
less vividly to our middle-class curiosity 
and love of distinction; it may deal more 
directly with character and be less depen- 
dent upon melodramatic accessories, but 
it is instinct with life, passion, tempta- 
tion; its quality is realism’ touched 
with poetry, truth presented with dra- 
matic fervour, the common accidents 
of living experience selected and com- 
bined with a rare power. To seesuch 
a play upon the stage of the Imperial 
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Theatre, with Mr. Lewis Waller in the 
leading part, is indeed a surprise and 
a delight, and demonstrates not only the 
catholicity of Mr. Waller’s genius as 
manager and actor, but the versatility 
of his company of players. One and all, 
they interpret Mr. Sutro’s fascinating 
play with a fulness of appreciation and 
sympathy, with a balanced harmony of 
mutual endeavour that make the produc- 
tion notable in every respect. Let us 
look briefly at the story of “ The Perfect 
Lover,” for only so can we appreciate 
how compactly it is knit and how its 
power lies in those homely elements of 
moral conflict that may come in the path 
of any man or woman. Joseph and 
William Tremblett are brothers, the one 
poor and honest, the other rich and un- 
scrupulous. Both are married, and Joseph 
has a daughter who is a typewriter in a 
City office. William’s wife, Lilian, was, 
before her marriage, in love with and 
loved by Lord Cardew—the “ perfect 
lover,” but was compelled to marry 
Tremblett by her father, because Cardew 
was then a younger son without pros- 
pects, and Tremblett was rich and 
pushing. William has proved a domi- 
neering and brutal husband. When the 
play opens Cardew has succeeded to the 
title and estates of his deceased father, but, 
in despair of being able to rescue Lilian 
from her bondage, and unable to bear 
the knowlege of her suffering, is about 
to leave England for good, with his 
broad-minded but somewhat caustic 
aunt, the Hon. Susan Lesson. Such 
is the situation when William comes 
to his brother, Joe, with a proposal to 
give him £5,000 if he will persuade 
Lilian to ask Lord Cardew to sell his 
estate. For William has secret know- 
ledge that there is coal on the property, 
and it is worth millions to him to get it 
at a residential price. He has tried in 
vain himself to persuade Lilian to do 
this thing from which her pride and 
sense of shame revolt, since she knows 
Lord Cardew would do anything she 
asked of him. Therefore William comes 
to his brother, for he knows his wife 
respects Joe and would listen to him. 
But Joe is a man of honour and spurns 
the bribe to do an act the. meanness 
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of which is intensified by the fact that 
Lord Cardew is his friend. It has often 
been said that women lack that instinc- 
tive sense of honour that men possess 
where money is concerned, and Mr. 
Sutro does not hesitate to turn the 
entreaties of Joe’s wife and daughter 
into a dominating influence to make 
him yield finally to William’s plot. He 
goes to Lilian, ashamed of his mission, 
but steeling his heart to it. In the end 
he blurts out the whole truth, how he 
has been bribed to do it for the five 
thousand pounds he and his family so 
sorely need. Then, in sympathy for 
him, Lilian consents to go toLord Cardew 
and make her petition. Lord Cardew is 
on the eve of sailing when Lilian appears. 
He signs a deed of conveyance of his 
estate, but puts in as the grantee Joseph’s 
name instead of William’s. Then he 
demands of Lilian that she must leave 
her husband and go with him and his 
aunt. He asks nothing from her for 
himself, only the knowledge that she is 
free and happy. In the end, after a long 
struggle, she consents. Then comes the 
bitter awakening for Joseph Tremblett, 
his wife and daughter. William comes, 
full of an unholy glee, to reap the 
rewards of perfidy and to pay the price, 
and in a scene of intense dramatic power 
Joseph, swayed in turn now by the spirit 
of greed he has for an hour suffered to 
guide him, and now by his instinctive 
sense of right, at last tears the deed to 
tatters and thrusts the remnants in the 
flames, and the sum of the conflict is 
that the innocent woman who suffered is 
freed of her bondage to the man to whom 
honour is a mere commodity of barter 
and sale. A righteous judgment—a per- 
fect example of “ poetic justice.” 

Mr. Waller plays Joseph, Mr. Norman 
McKinnel William Tremblett. It is 
sufficient to say that Mr. Waller scores 
another triumph in this difficult and not 
too sympathetic part, and by the fine 
quality of his work gives an amazingly 
vivid interpretation of the spiritual 
struggle he undergoes. But Mr. McKinnel 
rises to a height of dramatic power and 
fulness of interpretation that I think has 
not been suspected in him hitherto. Of 
Miss Millard we see too little, but in 
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the fourth Act she is adequate to a situa- 
tion that demands much, and Miss 
Henrietta Watson as the Hon. Susan 
Lesson must be a complete embodiment 
of the author’s conception. Through her 
plain speech and independent directness 
of conduct we get the only flavour of 


-humour in the play, and it is just enough. 


Mr. Comyns Carr’s dramatic version of 
“Oliver Twist ” at His Majesty’s Theatre 
throws into high relief the sordid and 
criminal episodes and characters of 
Dickens’s famous story. Nor could any- 
thing else have been expected, and for 
two reasons. In the first place, without 
the plot for the destruction of Oliver the 
story loses its chief dramatic value, and, 
secondly, the version has clearly been 
written to give the amplest scope to Mr. 
Tree im the part of Fagin. It was 
inevitable that, sooner or later, Mr. Tree 
must essay this character. It lay in the 
direct line of his achievement, and it is 
safe to say that he has had his eye upon 
it for several years as a thing to be done. 
Well, his doing of it is most horribly 
realistic and blood-curdling, extremely 
clever, entrancing, revolting—a study of 
villainy as intense and highly-coloured as 
it is possible to conceive. Whether art is 
not strained to the breaking-point by so 
much ability expended on such a 
character—whether the perfection of the 
work is not over-shadowed by the 
brutishness of the performance and the 
horror it inspires, is open to very serious 
question. It is certain that Mr. Tree has 
omitted no device of make-up, of expres- 
sion, of gesture or of “ business ” which 
could heighten the effect or add to the 
indescribable realism of his portrayal of 
the vile Jew. The two scenes of the 
murder of Nancy and Fagin awaiting 
his doom are almost beyond the domain 
of justifiable stage presentation. Art 
does not demand extreme subservience 
to a shrieking actuality. It is Wiertz 
transferred to the stage. 

After Mr. Tree’s wonderful performance, 
Miss Constance Collier’s Nancy demands 
especial mention, a brilliant piece of 
acting, strong, vivid, pathetic. The play 
is staged with great care and a consum- 
mate eye to effect. 
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[Readers may, by the medium of this article, thread the labyrinthine paths of some of the 
most famous mazes in the world. Start with the point of a pencil at the entrance to 
each maze and see if you can veach the centre.] 


HE maze was a great feature in old- 
+ world gardening, and it could 
scarcely be said not to have its 
uses in those dear dull days, when the 
lumbering stage-coach was the recognised 
mode of travelling, and the tele- 
gram and ha’pennypress had 
not been invented. 
Many were the modes 
then devised by in- 
genious brains for 
killing time, and 
the ponderous 
essay and in- 
terminable 
novel had 
their efforts 
ably seconded 
by the - puzzle \ 
garden, in 
which, unless 
you knew the 
secret, you might 
wander for hours 
without finding your 
way out. 
To the twentieth century 


hedge, but of looking over all the hedges, 
in fact, over the entire maze. 

But while the superior person of to- 
day, who scorns exertion which is profit- 
less, regards the threader of mazes with 

a pitying contempt, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the ex- 
treme ingenuity with 
which the celebrated 
mazes, the plans of 

which are here re- 

produced, have 

been construc- 

ted. Unless the 

“hang of the 

thing,” or in 

other words, 

the design of 

the designer is 

discovered at 

: the outset, the 
pencil point of 

the arm-chair ex- 

plorer will be 

brought to a stand- 

still so frequently, that 

for sheer irritation, if 


product it is much more in- fue crysTaL PALACE MAzE. ‘fOr no other reason, he 


teresting to find one’s way 

by tracing the route with a lead pencil 
along the tortuous routes of the examples 
given as illustrations to this article, and 
when the reader who is sufficiently 
interested to adopt this method finds 
himself at the end of a cul-de-sac, he 
can thank his stars that he is only put 
to the trouble of commencing again, and 
not under the necessity of retracing his 
steps. He also has the privilege, which 
the explorer of mazes does not enjoy, of 
being able not only to look over the 


will be compelled to 
try and try again until he is able to 
reach the centre and return to the out- 
side without difficulty. 

It was no small undertaking to enter 
one of these mazes in the olden days 
without a key to its plan, as they were 
not, as a rule, constructed on a miniature 
scale. The maze at Hatfield House, for 
instance, is one hundred and seventy-four 
feet in length, and one hundred and eight 
feet in width, and as the tortuous walks 
are separated by yew hedges of from 
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THE MAZE AT HATFIELD HOUSE. 


three to four feet in thickness, which are 
all but impenetrable, the reader will 
probably conclude that it is preferable 
to thread its mazes with a pencil point 
than trust to the result of a personal 
investigation. The winding paths of 
the Hatfield maze extend to about a 
mile in length, and few reach the seat 
in the centre without a feeling of thank- 
fulness in finding it there. 

The origin of the maze is universally 
held to be the care which the ancients 
took to guard the tombs of kings, priests, 
and other high personages. These pre- 
cautionary puzzles were, of course, con- 
structed of solid stone, and so early in 
the world’s history was this method 
adopted that Pliny speaks of one stand- 
ing in his time which was then reputed 
to be some three thousand six hundred 
years old. 

The maze should have its special 
charm for the lovers of Maeterlinck and 
other writers of the symbolic school, as 
those of medieval times, constructed 
by princes and religious communities, 
were intended to typify life. In some 
instances the broad and the narrow ways 
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were so obviously resorted to that it was 
an easy matter to escape the difficulties 
of the puzzle by avoiding the more 
alluring path. Evelyn, in his account of 
his Continental rambles, refers in detail 
to several of the Continental mazes he 
visited. The maze at the Tuileries he 
speaks of as “formed of cypress and 
noble hedges of pomegranates,” and of 
the Luxembourg maze, he says it is “ of 
box, so rarely designed and accurately 
cut, the whole arranged with wonderful 
effect.” 

An allegorical maze, which was at one 
time the principal feature in the famous 
gardens of the Palace of Anhalt, has 
often been described. The visitor on 
entering found himself in what appeared 
to be a deep and repelling valley of 
wood and rocks, intersected by narrow 
winding paths, to which the daylight 
only occasionally penetrated. At in- 
tervals he found himself surrounded by a 
bare and desert barrenness, at others he 
was in the midst of beautiful flowers 
and luxuriant foliage. In the centre he 
came to a row of black walls, within 
which was a boundary of beautiful 
acacias, divided by three inlets. Inside 
were three granite pillars with niches, 
two of which had statues, but on one 
the niche was vacant. Passing between 
the two busts the visitor entered on a 
broad green path which gradually con- 
tracted between the rocks, until an over- 
head arch was reached on which was 
inscribed: “Traveller choose thy way 
with judgement.” Passing under this 
arch the path became very difficult, and 
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the visitor required_no small pluck and 
perseverance to pursue it. In the dis- 
tance was what appeared to be a funereal 
monument, and as the visitor approached, 
he found himself at the mouth of a 
cavern. Here he was confronted with 
another inscription which read: “ The 
choiee is difficult and must be decisive.” 
If the cave were entered, the passage did 
not appear very disconcerting, but on 
approaching a statue which confronted 
him, an alarming inscription met his 
gaze: “Turn back quickly.” Should 
he not obey the injunction he found 
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A GERMAN «MAZE. 


himself on the edge of a precipice over- 
hanging a canal. If still undaunted, he 
discovered a narrow path to the right, 
and by treading this—and a somewhat 
perilous path it was—he found himself 
at the end, in a veritable scene from 
fairyland. This maze, designed to repre- 
sent the terrors, privations, and tempta- 
tions of life, invited to some extent the 
query of the pessimist, “Is life worth 
living?” The average English tourist 
invariably concluded that the maze was 
not worth exploring, but then the alle- 
gory was probably overdrawn, or life in 
England is not such a thorny experience. 


A DUTCH MAZE, 


In this same garden was another 
labyrinth called the “ Mystic Quarter of 
the Temple of Venus.” The stranger 
entered this maze by the “cell of irrita- 
tion,” constructed of unhewn stone from 
which several paths led. The one on 
the right was for the careless, frivolous 
worshipper. Whoever chose it ascended 
some rising ground by a rough broken 
path. When he reached the top he was 
afforded a glimpse of the dome of the 
temple. The path to the left, which 
offered no outward inducement, became 
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still further repellent on entrance, but 
persistence by this route led to the inside 
of the temple, where the music of birds, 
artfully-arranged lights, flowers and 
plashing fountains combined to present a 
scene of luxury 
and beauty. 

The Crystal 
Palace maze 
has been one b/s 
of the popular 
features of the 
Palace grounds 
since *s51, and 
many hundreds 
of thousands of 
visitors have threaded its labyrinthine 
paths. To those who have, by personal 
experience, conquered its secret, the plan 
reproduced in this article will have special 
interest. Such mistakes as they made in 
trying to reach the centre will now be 
explained to them; on the other hand, 
it will be interesting to visit the maze 
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HAMPTON COURT MAZE. 


with a copy of this magazine in one’s 
hand, so that when you are at a loss 
for the way out, it will no longer be 
necessary to cry out for a relief party. 
The laying out of the Crystal Palace 
grounds in a 
perfect style 
was one of the 
great tasks 
AP undertaken by 
the organisers of 
the movement 
for transferring 
the Crystal 
Palace from 
Hyde Park to 
Sydenham in 1851, and the maze there- 
fore was constructed with a full know- 
ledge of every experiment in this pecu- 
liar form of gigantic puzzle gardening. 
Readers in comparing it with the other 
famous examples which illustrate these 
pages, will agree that for ingenuity of 
design it is not surpassed by any. 


WINGS. 


By JESSIE E. GORDON EDE. 


EAR, O my dear, are you weary of love, of my loving? 
Ever reiterant love-words break out into sobbing. 
Ever the love-tears rise burning, and impotent longing 


Tears at my heart . . 


. O my dear! are you weary, aweary ? 
y ) y 


See . . . shall I change? Shall I freeze into decorous silence ? 


All my protestings . 


- my cuckoo cry, even its echo, 


These shall I hush till the silence grows loud and you listen 
Eager, alert, as to music of viols and voices ? 


Hear, Sweet! the facile suggestion . . . 


a moment’s bravado ! 


Say, can a child check the sun in his rising or setting ? 
Say, can a boy stem the wind as it rushes exultant 


Eastward or north as it lists. . . 


can a word snuff the moon ? 


Oh, I must love, must protest ; aye, and you, Sweet, must listen ; 
Weary or eager, unheeding or broken with longing, 

Spent with desire, or o’er-mantled with scorn, you’must hear me— 
Yes! ’till we die shall my voice echo low in your ear. 


















CHILD sat swinging his legs on a 
high velvet chair. His large eyes, 
of twilight grey, were fixed on the 

window by which he was seated. The 
sunlight of a wintry afternoon filled the 
frosty air without; the park beneath, 
and the surrounding fields were covered 
lightly with new-fallen snow. A sparrow 
was chirping among the ivy which framed 
the still scene upon which Horace gazed 
so steadily. The blue sky began to take 
the tints of a winter sunset; a golden, 
pinky haze enveloped the rugged hills 
which guarded the valley below. 

The solemn grandeur of the hills filled 
the soul of the boy with a sense of their 
strength, their endurance, and their stead- 
fastness. Horace loved them, those stern 
old hills which towered above his Scottish 
home. 

Often he had dreamed away the long, 
golden summer days, lying among the 
heather, a long way up those hills, and 
wondered, as he lay so near the sky, if 
he were any nearer his beautiful mamma. 
She died when he was six, but Horace 
had not forgotten her; he never would. 
His large dark eyes, which had nothing 
of a child’s carelessness or complacency, 
were full of a vague enquiry ; something 
not to be defined, which touched the heart 
strangely. 

He felt very lonely. Life had been 
one long lonely ache since his mother 
had left him. Imaginative, sensitive, and 
somewhat reserved, he was a child whom 
few understood. From much reading, 
and indifferent health, he had acquired 
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more the tastes of a grown-up person. 
Toys and simple games lost their interest 
for him. When he was not studying and 
reading, he was dreaming. 

His governess had felt on occasions 
that he was beyond her. Reluctantly, 
but decidedly, she had sent in her resig- 
nation to his father, and had, with tears 
in her eyes, bidden farewell to Stagthorp. 

So Mr. Kendal had spared a minute in 
his busy chase for pleasure to talk to the 
little fellow on the crime of being wiser 
than his elders, concluding by bidding him 
never do it again ; then told him he might 
have a month’s holiday, in which he 
would make the acquaintance of a new 
mamma, whom he was going to bring 
home on the afternoon in question. 

Mr. Kendal understood the nature of 
his little son as much as he understood 
poetry, which was not at all. He had 
never cared particularly for children; 
and to him they were all alike. 

Horace had received a note from his 
father that morning. He took it from 
his pocket, and slipping from his chair 
leant against the window to read it 
again. 


“My dear Horace,” wrote his father, 
“as I told you when I saw you last, I 
am bringing home a new mamma. I 
wish you to love her and make friends 
with her very soon. She has a little boy 
of her own, who will be a nice companion 
for you. He will arrive with us this 
afternoon at 5.30. 

“T trust you will behave well, and make 
no fuss or trouble. With love, from 

“ Your affectionate 
“ FATHER.” 


Horace gave a soundless sigh as he 
replaced the letter in his pocket. 
He felt within him the old ache of his 
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loneliness, felt it with a quiet bitterness 
that made him preternaturally old. 

Presently his quick ear caught the 
sound of carriage wheels in the distance. 
He had heard the servants talk of their 
future mistress ; he had heard them say 
she was a young widow, pretty, rich, and 
high-born. If only she would let him 
love her, Horace felt that he did not care 
about any of those other qualities. 

The crunch of wheels on the frosty 
drive was now audible, a carriage swept 
round the curve of the avenue. The 
calm eyes of the child above saw his 
father descend, and into the bright, 
searching light irradiating from the 
lamp at the hall door, stepped a tall 
lady in grey. Then a tiny figure darted 
into the light, and they all vanished 
under the ivy-covered portico. 

Horace opened the nursery door; he 
felt shy of meeting the strangers, but his 
father would be displeased unless he did 
so at once. 

The latter met him in the hall. 

“Come, Horace, I want you,” he said, 
and led him to the library. The beau- 
tiful room was ablaze with light and 
flowers; the lady in grey was seated 
near the fire with a cup of tea in her 
hand. Horace went slowly forward. 
The lady lifted him on to her knee, 
where he sat in wonder, feeling the 
delicate perfume from her furs, and, 
best of all, her soft fresh cheek pressed 
to his. 

“What a darling!” she exclaimed, 
looking over his head at her husband. 
She pressed the child still closer. “We 
shall love each other very dearly, sha’n’t 
we ?” she said, looking into his face very 
tenderly. 

Suddenly Horace flung his arms around 
her neck, hot tears pressed against his 
closed eyelids. His heart was over- 
flowing with love and gratefulness. 

“There, that will do, Horace,” said his 
father, and he was lifted down, but his 
father retained his hand. “I never knew 
the little chap to take to anyone before 
as he has to you,” he said to his young 
wife. é 

Her soft eyes were wet ; Horace looked 
in wonder—why, she was crying! His 
heart swelled in sympathy, he took a step 


forward and laid his white fingers on her 
knee. “I’m sorry I made you cry,” he 
said, in his own little graceful way. She 
drew him to her side again, and kissed 
him in silence. 

“Gerry,” she called, glancing over her 
shoulder, “‘ come here.” 

A little agile figure sprang out from 
the window curtains, and skipped nimbly 
up to the hearthrug. 

“Gerry,” said the lady, stretching out 
her other hand to him, ‘“‘ come and make 
friends with this little boy. Yuu are 
brothers, you know.” 

Gerry was seven. From behind his 
great black eyes, an imprisoned imp 
seemed to peep out. About him there 
was an irresistible attraction. He shook 
back his curls defiantly. 

“ How can we be brovers?” he lisped 
through little pearly teeth. “I want to 
play,” he added ; “1 don’t want brovers,” 
and he vanished behind a screen as quickly 
as he had appeared. 

His mother raised appealing eyes to her 
husband’s. ‘I am afraid he is quite un- 
tamable,” she said apologetically. 

“Never mind,” he laughed. “ Perhaps 
you would like to go to your room now, 
if you won't have any more tea.” 

He rang for her maid, and presently 
Horace was left to his own reflections. 

They were interrupted most uncere- 
moniously by Gerry, who suddenly made 
his appearance, and, turning a somersault, 
landed at his feet. 

Leaning his tapered chin in his palm, 
the elder boy examined the other’s antics 
with interest. 

After standing on his head by way of a 
little diversion, Gerry ceased his pranks, 
and sidled up to his companion with the 
gliding motion characteristic of him. 

“Let's fight!” he proposed cheerfully 
“T always fight with new boys.” 

“TI do not fight, Gerry,” replied Horace, 
with a smile. 

“Brovers all do,” urged the other; 
“we won’t be real brovers if we don’t.” 

“ Well, you see, we’re not real brothers,” 
answered Horace, “and it is wrong to 
fight.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Gerry, with extreme 
disdain. 

“Tam bigger than you,” said the 
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A tiny figure darted into the light 
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other gravely, “I would not fight a 
littler boy than me. Play at something 
else!” 

To his extreme amazement Gerry set 
up a howl, which speedily brought Mr. 
Kendal to the door, his brow ominously 
puckered. 

* What on earth is wrong?” he asked, 
privately consigning the little stranger 
to a place where children are not supposed 
to go. 

“He fighted with me,” lied Gerry 
promptly ; he was an expert in the art. 
He resumed his yells with a_ startling 
energy. 

“Horace! I am ashamed of you!” 
exclaimed his father, in a tone which 
caused his little son’s face to whiten. 

He drew himself up proudly ; his father 
had not even asked him if it were true. 

“Go to the nursery, Horace, and stay 
there,” said his father- sternly. Horace 
walked quietly to the door; he paused 
as he opened it. 

“ Father——” he began. 

“Go!” interrupted Mr. Kendal, with 
the assurance that he was behaving like 
the just parent. He turned to settle the 
other one in a similar fashion. “Hush!” 
he exclaimed peremptorily. 

Seeing a lecture in the eyes above him, 
the child hastened to interpose. “ I’se 
hungry,” he observed, with a plaintive 
sweetness, “I want su’thin’ to eat.” 
Nothing could have been more seraphic 
than the face he raised to the gentleman. 

“‘ By the Lord Harry!” he ejaculated, 
sinking into the nearest chair, “ where 
on earth has Edna had him trained?” 

Gerry meanwhile finding the situation 
somewhat strained, backed out of the 
room unnoticed. Following a servant 
with a tray he entered the dining-room, 
where unobserved he grasped a handful 
of crystallized fruit from a dish on the 
sideboard. He ate them ina dark corner 
of the stairs, and when the last one was 
safely dispatched, he was pounced upon 
by his mother’s maid, and carried off to 
change his toilette. 

A few minutes later he stood outside the 
nursery door; he had been told Horace 
was there. He opened the door stealthily. 
Horace was reading; his face paler than 
usual, 


He looked gravely down at the grace- 
ful figure approaching him. ‘ Have you 
come to say you are sorry?” he asked. 

“Sorry!” echoed Gerry. “ Wa’ for?” 

“For telling an untruth,” said Horace, 
somewhat sternly. 

“7 don’t care!” was the response. 

“Does your mother allow you to 
fight ?”’ questioned the other. 

“ Fink I ask her?” cried Gerry scorn- 
fully. “I don’t care what she says! 
Listen! yat’s her calling. I'll come up 
to fight you after dinner.” 

“You can come if you like, but I shall 
not fight,” repeated Horace, returning to 
his book. 

He ate his supper with a swelling 
heart. ‘ What’s the good of anything?” 
he thought, full of a burning protest. 
“Mother told me to be good and true, 
but it seems the naughty people are 
loved best.” His father would have been 
amazed at the depth and intensity with 
which Horace felt the outrage of his 
unjust condemnation. 

After the supper things were removed, 
he passed into his bedroom, and seating 
himself on the broad window ledge, 
gazed at the scene without. A crescent 
moon shed a silver radiance over the 
snow-clad hills, and shot a long pale 
shaft among the pine trees. Horace, 
his chin upon his hand, watched it. 
He knew a few of the stars by name, 
and would sit for hours watching them. 

Was his mother up there behind the 
stars? What sort of a place was heaven? 
After all, it was rather silly to fancy its 
streets paved with gold, and angels all 
in white; his nurse might be wrong; 
she had never been there, so how could 
she prove it? Was there such a place at 
all? His heart contracted. Ah! could 
his mother be lying under the snow like 
the kitten he had buried in his garden, 
just dead, and nothing any more? 

The idea pained him, he pressed his 
little hands together. ‘No, no!” he 
exclaimed aloud, “‘ mother told me we 
should meet again. She told me to 
believe.” His Bible lay near him; but, 
chilled by his sudden doubt, he did not 
open it. How was he to know anything 
about it—whether anything was real, or 
everything just nothing ? 
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At that moment the moon, momentarily 
hidden by a passing cloud, shone forth 
with a light that seemed to penetrate 
his little soul. He sprang up with out- 
stretched hands, his face illumined. 

“Oh mother, mother!” he called 
prayerfully ; “forgive me! I shall never 
doubt again.” 

He sank down beside the window, 
and pressed his forehead on the cold 
panes. 

The air was full of flying snowflakes ; 
the beauty of the world stole like poetry 
upon him. Who could doubt God in the 
face of such a scene ? 

Was that angels’ music filling the air? 
He would like to listen to it for ever. 
He sat motionless; the long brown lashes 
lay on his cheek; his face, delicate as a 
cameo, was upturned to the moonlight. 
He was fast asleep. And so Mrs. Kendal 
found him, when she had finished her 
song in the drawing-room beneath, and 
put him to bed with her own hands. 

He awoke feeling tired; his head 
ached dully, he would have preferred to 
stay in bed and close his eyes, and 
dream of his mother, but with his cha- 
racteristic dislike of being troublesome, 
he relinquished the tempting thoughts 
and dressed himself as usual. 

When he entered the breakfast room, 
Mrs. Kendal was seated at the table, her 
face radiant as a sunbeam. Breakfast 
was quite a merry affair with her 
vivacity and sparkle. Horace saw his 
father in a new light, merry, almost 
boyish, his blue eyes alight with love 
and pleasure. 

After his usual morning kiss he 
bestowed little attention on his son, and 
the children were silent spectators of 
the scene. Horace became still paler, 
his sensitive soul shrank within itself, 
and the old aching sense of loneliness 
swept over him like a cold wave. A 
yawning gulf seemed to stretch between 
his father and himself. He was too 
young to understand it, and powerless 
to overcome it. 

But there was one pair of eyes which 
noted the pallor of his patient face, and 
breakfast over, Mrs. Kendal called him 
to her. Her husband had left the room, 
and Gerry had slipped away to pursue 
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his investigations of his new home, which 
breakfast had interrupted. 

“Horace, dear,” said his step-mother, 
putting her hand round his shoulders, 
‘tell me, do you feel quite well?” 

“Not very, thank you,” he replied 
truthfully. 

She was silent for a few minutes. 

“ Please don't look so sorry,” said the 
boy shyly, “‘I don’t mind it very much!” 

She pressed her cheek to his affection- 
ately. A glow of happiness filled his 
heart ; it was as if the sun had suddenly 
burst out in a chill sky. He threw his 
arms round her neck in response, and 
they remained so for a long minute. 

“Do you really love me?” asked the 
child. 

“Yes, darling, very much,” she re- 
plied, in a voice which recalled to 
him the angels’ music he had heard 
the night before. “You and I[ shall 
have a nice little hour together,” she 
said, speaking brightly. “ Papa will 
be engaged for an hour, he says. You 
shall lie on this couch, and I shall play 
for you.” 

Mrs. Kendal drew a low couch near the 
fire, and placed the child on it, chatting 
as she busied herself about him, deftly 
arranging a soft cushion for his head, and 
throwing a light wrap of her own over 
him. She placed a jar of Christmas 
roses near him, and then opened the 
piano. Her own ebony grand was in 
the drawing-room, but she was pleased 
with the mellow sweetness of this one. 

Horace closed his eyes, conscious of a 
strange mingling of emotions; it was 
silly to want to cry because she was so 
kind, but he did. When she sang he 
thought her voice was what he had 
fancied angels’ music. Conscious of an 
appreciative listener, Mrs. Kendal sang 
her very best, and chose pretty, simple 
songs such as the boy could understand. 
Glancing round to see him between the 
verses of a song, she finished it somewhat 
abruptly, unable to continue. 

Horace lay motionless, and she observed 
that tears were on his cheeks. 

Singularly moved, Mrs. Kendal left the 
piano, and kneeling by the couch, drew 
his head to her shoulder. “ Did you like 
it?” she asked, her voice trembling. 
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The immensity of his liking was ap- 
parent in the eyes he raised to hers. 

“Yes, very much, thank you,” he said 
simply. 

She wiped his tears away, and began 
to talk in a bright engaging fashion 
about many things, and was presently 
rewarded by seeing a more natural and 
childlike look on his face. Then she 
said, “ Now I'll play you a gavotte that 
Gerry loves to dance to,” and she rattled 
off a piquant air, and glided from that 
to some lively Scotch reels which Horace 
knew and delighted in. When her hus- 
band came to tell her the carriage was 
waiting, she went to dress with a light 
heart, after ordering a little lunch for 
the two boys. 

When they had gone, Gerry stole into 
the breakfast room, eyeing the recumbent 
figure on the couch in some astonish- 
ment. 

Horace noticed his air of defiance, and 
that he frequently shot furtive glances 
over his shoulder at the door. 

“JT hit the old ’ooman wiv the dog 
whip,” was the rather startling informa- 
tion he volunteered after awhile. 

“What old woman?” asked Horace, 
mystified. 

“ Her you called Hannah,” replied Gerry 
witheringly. . Horace sat up, leaning on 
his elbow. 

“You don’t mean to say you hit dear 
old nursey ?” he asked in amazement. 

Gerry nodded cheerfully. ‘‘ That’s her,” 
he assented ; “she said, ‘ You want whip- 
ping for telling lies of poor Master 
Horace,’ and I'd the dog whip in my 
hand, so I gived her a lash before I ran 
away.” 

“Oh, Gerry!” said Horace. 

He gazed sorrowfully at the heedless 
Gerry, who was already in search for 
fresh mischief. The latter rose to leave 
the room, privately thinking his new 
brother very poor company. “Gerry!” 
called Horace, “please don’t go yet. 
Come here ; I want to speak to you.” 

The little figure paused; he wanted 
very much to climb the trees facing the 
window, but something in the other’s 
face caused him to hesitate, and finally 
go and sit beside him. “Gerry, dear,” 
said Horace gently, “it is very wrong to 


tell untruths. Doesn't it make you feel 
unhappy after ?” 

“ No,” replied Gerry, defiantly, “ I'll hit 
her again if she says fings.” 

Horace was silent from sheer inability 
to grapple with this lawiess little spirit. 

“Oh, Gerry,” he said at last, “ won’t you 
try to be different.” 

Gerry looked up into the earnest face, 
and for the first time in his life felt con- 
trite, almost ashamed. 

“Can’t!” he ejaculated suddenly, but 
a gentle chord in his wild nature had 
been touched. 

A soft corner, deep down in his little 
heart, which neither mother nor father, 
nor nurses, nor anyone had tried to reach 
before had been found by this little pale- 
faced boy. 

“Gerry,” repeated Horace, “do say 
you will try.” ’ 

Gerry poked the toe of his slipper 
into the skin mat at his feet, and said 
“Yes.” 

Horace was overjoyed at this reply, 
and proposed that they should play at 
something—anything that Gerry liked. 

In a vague way Horace felt that to 
invite Gerry to do as he liked would be 
better than yielding to his waywardness. 

The boys for the first time played to- 
gether. Gerry fetched his toys, and 
romped about pretty much as usual, and 
Horace romped withhim. Between them 
there came to exist a new relationship, 
which both felt, but neither clearly under- 
stood. Horace seemed older; Gerry 
younger and tamer. They began to be 
“‘brovers.” Gerry, although he did not 
know it, became more and more under 
the influence of the elder boy. 

The days lengthened to weeks, and a 
slow but sure change for the better was 
taking place in Gerry. His mother, with 
heartfelt gratitude, mingled with her love 
for Horace, noticed the change in her 
own child. 

Time sped on until three years had 
passed away. Mrs. Kendal stood within 
the drawing-room window at Stagthorp, 
her eyes full of an eager expectancy. She 
moved about restlessly, as though unable 
to settle to any occupation; glancing 
alternately at the clock and at a distant 
curve in the avenue. Horace and Gerry 
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were expected home from school. It was 
the summer holidays, and in the eighteen 
months the boys had been away they had 
been home only twice. Mrs. Kendal had 
greatly missed the sunshine of their 
presence. Horace especially had so en- 
twined himself about her heart that she 
felt his absence as keenly as that of her 
own child. So that the holidays were not 
an unmixed joy, owing to the shadow of 
the impending separation. 

The sound of the hall door opening 
caused Mrs. Kendal to dash across the 
room with flying feet. In the doorway 
two tall boys sprang forward before she 
had time to distinguish either, but even 
before she saw which was which, she 
knew, by the unchanged characteristics 
of each. It was Gerry whose affection 
and delight were expressed by ‘little 
breathless, ecstatic exclamations, who 
pranced round her, who flung his arms so 
tightly round her neck as to almost choke 
her. And Horace who held her hand 
closely in both of his, Horace whose 
cheek was pressed so long to hers, whose 
happiness could only find vent in one 
word, “ Mother.” 

With them both still clinging to her, 
she led them into the room and examined 
each with loving eyes. Gerry stood with 
his back to the fire, a sturdy, well-grown 
little fellow, and his open, fearless, merry 
face rejoiced his mother’s heart, for in it 
she saw the reflex of the noble nature of 
the lad at her side. How had the gentle 
boy accomplished that which she had 
deemed impossible ? 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Kendal noticed the 
adoration almost with which Gerry re- 
garded Horace; the harmony and un- 
selfishness which characterised their 
devotion to each other were touching 
and beautiful, gaining in depth and 
strength as they grew older. 

They were very happy days which fol- 


lowed, spent almost entirely out of doors ~ 


by the children. Horace, although he 
liked his life at school, always felt glad 
to be at home again. Active, restless 
Gerry would sometimes leave him to 
dream away the sweet summer after- 
noons; to be still for any length of time 
was irksome to him. He found more 
pleasure in playing cricket or ball than in 
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fishing, and he infinitely preferred chasing 
the hens to watching a beautiful sunset. 

At the close of one particularly hot 
day, Gerry, tired after an energetic day’s 
chase after pleasure, proposed fishing. 
The boys had been sitting for half-an- 
hour after tea, at the open nursery win- 
dow, the elder reading, and Gerry, fidgetty 
little soul that he was, could stand the 
quietness no longer. “ Let’s go and fish 
in the ‘ Pool,’” he said, raising a sweet 
freckled face to his brother’s. 

“Very well,” assented Horace, though 
with inward reluctance. 

Gerry bounded away to get the 
rods, his tiredness forgotten. After 
some delay, they arrived at the “ Pool.” 
Gerry had insisted on going a round- 
about way in order to pass through a 
certain field with a ditch beside it, where 
he declared worms could be got fatter and 
larger than anywhere else. The business 
of finding them proved an exhaustive one, 
it being one after Gerry’s own heart. 
Dirty but triumphant, he was satisfied at 
last, but it was twilight ere they reached 
the “ Pool.” The place looked cool and 
somewhat gloomy, being shadowed by 
overhanging fcees. 

Horace, absorbed in fastening the bait 
on his line, was suddenly startled by a wild 
cry of “ Horace!” and turned to see his 
brother fall headlong into the “ Pool.” 
Without an instant’s hesitation he 
plunged in after him. He was a fair 
swimmer, but Gerry could not swim at 
all; he had come to the surface once, but 
by the time the other reached him he was 
sinking. “ Put your arms round my neck, 
Gerry,” gasped Horace, shivering with 
the shock and the coldness of the water. 

Gerry clung to him desperately, and 
Horace set out nobly for the bank. But 
before he reached it, his strength, never 
great, began to fail, the clutch of the 
drowning boy seemed to drag him down. 
Struggling bravely, he succeeded in 
reaching a slender branch of a weeping 
willow which touched the surface of the 
water. “Catch hold,” he murmured 
weakly. 

Gerry did so, but the branch quivered 
perilously. 

Horace saw it, and he made up his 
mind. 
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“One shall be taken and the other left,”’ 
he murmured. 

“ Gerry,” he said faintly, “ the branch 
can’t bear us both. I must leave you.” 

“No, no,” moaned Gerry, dazed and 
terrified. 

Horace closed his eyes, a strange buzz- 
ing filled his ears, the water crept over 
his chin. Then it seemed as though an 
icy hand pressed down his eyelids, and he 
sank down, down, till he reached the 
pebbly bottom of the “ Pool.” 

Cold-eyed fishes floated past him and 
looked wonderingly into his face; he 
wondered if they felt sorry,and stretched 
out his hand to secure one, but it darted 
away and he felt lonely after it -had 
gone. 

He saw the moon distinctly, it smiled 
down to him as he lay. Its light was 
penetrating—it made him feel hot. He 
opened his eyes—why, there was the sun 
streaming in ; he looked round—and, yes, 
he was lying in his own little bed, and 
his father was bending over him. Horace 


thought he looked very pale and sorry 
looking. “I am not dead then, father,” 
he said in a small far-away voice. 

“No, not a bit of it,” exclaimed the 
cheery voice of the doctor, who had 
mysteriously appeared on the scene. 
“You’re a brave little hero, that’s all,” 
he added warmly. 

“ Am I, father?” asked Horace, looking 
to Mr. Kendal. He was answered by the 
loving kiss bestowed on him. A great 
wave of happiness swept over the boy, 
and he could only smile his thanks to his 
father. 

The doctor gave him something to 
drink in a wine-glass, after which he felt 
very sleepy. Suddenly he started up. 
“Gerry!” he exclaimed anxiously. “ I 
remember now! Where is Gerry?” 

Mrs. Kendal answered him. “ Gerry is 
fast asleep,”’ she said softly, “and quite 
well. You, my dear noble Horace, saved 
his life.” Then she stooped and gently 
kissed him, and Horace dozed off into 
dreamland. 
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